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Che Outlook. 


The Justices of the Supreme Court of Maine 
have answered the questions submitted to them 
respecting the Maine election by Governor Garce- 
Jon with a promptness unusual in judicial pro- 
ceedings. Their answer affirms the position taken 
editorially by The Christian Union last week. The 
Court declares emphatically the two fundamental 
principles we there laid down: Ist, that it is the 
object of the election laws to secure the execution 
of the will of the people; that therefore mere 
irregularities and informalities in the election re- 
turns are not to vitiate elections, unless they are 
of so serious a character as to leave uncertain 
what that will really is; and they add that under 
the laws of the State of Maine it is not only com- 
petent for the Governor and Council to allow an 
erroneous return to be corrected by an attested 
copy of the record of the local authorities, but 
that it is their duty so to do; 2d, that the Gov- 
ernor and the Council are not a court to try ques- 
tions whether the returns are duly made or not, 
but simply a Board to count the returns as pre- 
sented to them, and that they have therefore no 
right to go behind the returns and take evidence 
by affidavit or otherwise respecting the methods 
in which they were made up. Applying this prin- 
ciple to the questions submitted to them, the 
Court sustains the action of the Governor and 
Council only in a single instance. The returns 
from several cities were signed by only three al- 
dermen, and were rejected for that reason; the 
Court declare that a majority of the aldermen are 
sufficient to constitute a quorum, and the major- 
ity of a quorum are sufficient to act. According- 
ly, in the cities which have from five to seven 
aldermen the return signed by three is sufficient. 
The Court have no right to assume that only three 
acted in the cases; foraught they know the fourth 
acted but refused to sign. The vote of the city of 














Portland was cast out because certain votes were 
returned as scattering; but the Court expresses 
the opinion that the Governor and Council can- 
not officially know, nor have they the right to 
ascertain, that the votes so returned were not 
actual ballots with the word ‘‘ scattering” written 
thereon. Since the entire number of scattering 
votes could not change the result, the city ought 
not. to be disfranchised and its candidates thrown 
out. The Governor and Council in several instances 
professed to ascertain by affidavit or otherwise 
that the returns presented were not signed in an 
open town meeting in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law. The Court held that they had 
no right to inquire into the fact; that the return 
itself is conclusive upon the Canvassing Board; 
and that for the same reason they cannot reject 
the return on evidence tbat the majority of Select- 
men were not present. In one case the return 
was rejected on the evidence that one Selectman 
was not legally eligible. The Court holds that if 
actually elected his act is binding on the town 
whether eligible or not. The one case in which 
the Court sustains the action of the Canvassing 
Board is in its opinion that a return from a town 
or city unattested by the clerk is not valid and 
cannot be counted. We have noinformation at 
this writing of the course the Governor and Coun- 
cil will take in the cases. Monday morning papers 
report that the Governor had stated verbally that 
he had not had time to examine the opinion of 
the Court; it is said, however, that in no case 
haz the opinion of the Court been disregarded by 
the executive officer, and it has been asked in up- 
wards of fifty cases. It hardly seems possible that 
the party whom Governor Garcelon represents 
will venture to face the antagonism which would 
be aroused if they were to disregard the opinion 
in this case. It was given unanimously. Those 
few readers of the Christian Union who have 
thought our treatment of the Maine election case 
partisan are respectfully invited to read the opin- 
ion of the Court in extenso. 


The contrast between the state of siege aspect 
pre-ented by the capital of Maine at the present 
writing, where no citizen is admitted past the 
sentry into the State House without a challenge 
and a countersign, and that presented by the 
capital of this State at the inauguration of Gov- 
ernor Cornell, who refused even the usual mili- 
tary escort, is striking and significant; the military 
are needless when the will of the people is re 
spected. Governor Cornell set an example worthy 
to be quoted and emulated, in his inaugural ad- 
dress warmly praising the administration of his 
predecessor; it is long since we have seen in 
American politics an equally warm eulogium of 
an out-going officer of opposite politics, and is 
possibly one of the signs of an approaching day of 
broader charity in American politics. 

‘Tt has given me peculiar pleasure to avail myself of 
the present occasion to bear testimony to the conspicu- 
ous fidelity with which my honored predecessor has dis- 
charged his official responsibility. Fora long time it has 
seemed to me that we are quick to find fault with public 
men, but careless in expressing an appreciation of faithful 
service. Perhaps more careful discrimination in this re- 
gard would contribute quite as much to elevate our public 
service as some other remedies which have been suggested 
for present evils. It should be remembered that great 
prizes are offered to men of ability in other pursuits which 
go far beyond anything realized in official life. The learned 
professions, the management of corporations and other 
great business enterprises afford opportunities for com- 
pensation and distinction which lessen the attractions 
of the public service and induce many of our best men to 
neglect affairs of government.” 





The past fortnight has been one of terrible dis- 
asters. Thesteamer ‘‘ Borussia,” of the Dominion 
and Mississippi Line, sprung a leak amidsbipsin a 
heavy gale between Havana and New Orleans; 
the utmost efforts of the crew at the pumps were 
unable to keep the ship free of water, and it was 
finally abandoned to its fate in an apparently 
sinking condition by a part of the crew and a few 
passengers who got off in a small boat. A 
truly trustworthy ship ought never to founder ina 
vale in the open sea; and an inquiry into the causes 
of the loss of the ‘‘ Borussia” has been ordered by 
the English Board of Trade. There is a rumor 
of the total loss of another steamer, the ‘‘ Arra- 
gon,” of the Great Western Steamship Line, run- 
ning between New York and Bristol, but no de- 
tails have been received at the time of our going 
to press. News of a second Ashtabula disaster 
is telegraphed from Scotland, a portion of a 
bridge across the Frith of Tay having been 
blown down in a violent gale of wind, carrying 
with it a train of cars and two hundred passen- 
gers. The gale was so severe that no boats could 
go out for their rescue. The bridge was regarded 
as one of the greatest works of its kind in the 
world. Such disasters impress on the thoughtful 
mind both the uncertainty of life and inferiority 
of our boasted civilization; they read almost like 
God's providential response to the modern Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s continual boast, Is not this great 
Babylon which I have builded? 








In this connection the N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune ” affords 
an appalling list of disasters at sea, which must go 
far to dissipate the impression that it is almost as 
safe to beon the ocean in a modern steamer as on 
land. Witbin a little more than a year fifteen iron 
steamers have foundered on the Atlantic; besides 
some others which have had to be abandoned on 
other waters. These were all Clyde built steam- 
ers, and most of them were comparatively new. 
We do not, however, recognize any of them as 
belonging to any one of the ereat transatlantic 
lines. There is unquestionably in this list a sug- 
gestion of the reality of the danger which naval! 
architects have always recognized in iron built 
steamers; viz., their certainty to sink quickly in 
case of a large leak oracollisior. It also suggests 
to those who have occasion to cross the Atlantic 
or to take passage in any of our coast line steamers, 
to make sure of the character of the line. Some of 
our coast steamers, whose voyage is quite as dan 
gerous as that in the North Atlantic, are notori- 
ously unfit for service, and carefully avoided by 
these who are well informed. 





According to popular announcement Mr. Edison 
has at last succeeded in solving the electric light 
problem with pieces of paper. The new lamp 
consists of a small glass globe, from which th 
air has been exhausted, containing a horseshoe- 
shaped bit of carbon obtained by calcining a 
similarly shaped piece of paper. Through this 
earbon the electric current flows, and, meeting 
with considerable resistance, is converted into 
heat, causing the little lamp to shine with a pure 
white glow. So far, so good; but let us see 
wherein lies the long-looked-for great invention 
The lamp is simply a heated strip of carbon ina 
vacuum, nothing more. This form of apparatus 
is not at all new. It has been repeatedly invented 
in France, Russia and America during the last 
fifteen or twenty years. The Sawyer Mann Elec 
tric Light Co. have for a year or so past been 
manufacturing lamps of this kind that would burn 
for 1,500 hours as purely and softly as any of Mr. 
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Edison’s. Yet all of these carbon lamps fail after 
a time. To be sure, it is averred that the Menlo 
Park lamps will last, yet it is seriously to be ques- 
tioned whether they will stand, or ever have 
stood, the 1,500 hoars’ test given to the Sawyer 
Mann lamp. Mr. Edison’s invention seems then 
to dwindle to the mere manufacture of the carbon 
from a bit of paper, which is doubtless a very good 
way to make it. We have great faith in the event- 
ual success of the electric light, at least for our 
" great cities, charches, factories and the like; but 
the men in London who sold out their gas-stock 
in such a hurry last week on the strength of the 
Menlo Park iliumination would have done well to 
wait at least a week or two longer. 


Ouray, it seems, has fulfilled his promise by 
bringing in a number of the Ute murderers for 
trial at Washington, thus removing any pre- 
text for the war which it was rumored was to 
be brought against the tribe if it did not de- 
liver up the criminals. We do not credit the 
report which attributes this purpose to General 
Sherman; his letter in our columns on Indian 
affairs a few months ago and his well-known 
character are a sufficient refutation of such 
a story, to which the promoters of this policy 
have probably endeavored to give some sort of 
character by imputing it to him; but that there 
are plenty of men who would like to see the army 
put on the war-trail is unquestionable. We in- 
sist upon treating with the Indians as though they 
were an independent nation, witb the facilities of 
other nations for the detection and arrest of crim- 
inals; and when they are unable to capture their 
own criminals we proceed against the entire tribe, 
confounding the innocent with the guilty. Sup- 
pose the State of New York should apply the 
same policy to this city, and proceed to extermi- 
nate it because it failed to find and deliver up the 
Nathan murderer? Meanwhile, the American 
nation owes the Utes under old treaties the sum 
of two hundred thoussnd dollars of arrearages in 
annuities; and it really looks as if the policy of 
wholesale extermination were devised and urged 
by the robbers, who desire to concexl their plun- 
der of the tribe. We are glad to see in the 
‘*Tribune” of New York and in the * Inter- 
Ocean” of Chicago very earnest protests against 
the course which the nation has been pursuing 
toward the Utes in this matter. 


The difficulties of the English ministry certainly 


grow no less. The Sultan has indeed yielded to 
Minister Layard, rel: ased the Mohammedan priest, 
and given an informal written apology to the 
British minister. Of course this involves an end 
of all proceedings against the German missionary, 
who is taken under Minister Layard’s protection. 
But the general indications are of a waning in- 
fluence in Turkish politics. The victory of Gen. 
Roberts leaves the problem how Afghanistan can 
be governed without a military occupation, which 
would involve a constant and profitless expendi 
ture, just where it was beiore; and the Avuglo- 
Saxon conscience, of which we spoke last week, 
finds a voice in a vigorous philippie from Mr. 
Spurgeon, who is reported by telegram as de- 
nouncing England in a public letter for wantonly 
trampling Afghanistan under foot, and warning 
her that, under such tutors as the ‘‘ Times,” she 
is becoming a nation of demons. 

Mr. Parnell has arrived in this country and has 
been welcomed enthusiastically by a crowd of 
seven thousand auditors in Gillmore’s Garden, in 
this city, to whom he explained the object of his 
mission. He is willing to receive any subscrip- 
tions which the generous public may forward for 
the immediate relief of the suffering poor; his 
main purpose, however, is to secure the sum of 
$25.000 to be expended in establishing local com- 
wittees in various parts of Ireland for the purpose 
of anti-rent agitation. He thinks that a quarter 
of a million dollars would be needed to prevent 
famine, and reports that about six thousand 
pounds have already been raised tor that purpose 
in England; the cable, however, reports more than 
twice that amount already pledged. We have 
discussed elsewhere briefly the Irish land problem; 
here we simply repeat our advice of last week: that 
any contribution for the relief of the famine- 
stricken in Ireland should be forwarded through 





American committees to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Relief Fund. Contributors cannot be 
too careful in ascertaininy that their money goes 
for bread and not for bullets. 








ONE WORD MORE WITH DR. PORTER. 


R PORTER, in an amiable reply to Mr. 

/ Beecher in the New York ‘* Tribune,” Jan. 
6th, admits that when the Bible Society rejected 
their purified editions of Scripture and readopted 
the undisputed and notorious bateb of errors, he 
shared with Drs. Brigham and McLane in certain 
Seelings of disappointment, regret, and indigna- 
tion. So far, good. 

But he blames Mr. Beecher for allowing him- 
self ‘‘to be reported all over the land as having 
said, ‘The American Bible Society prints a Bible 
notoriously false ia some points, and which the 
Society Knows to be false.’” But thjs statement 
is true. It is not contradicted by the Socie'y nor 
by Dr. Porter. If there be blame, then, it must lie 
not in the thing stated but in the place or man- 
ner of stating it. 

Mr. Beecher was in his own church meeting, and 
discussing the business of the church. The ques- 
tion was, How many societies, and which ones, 
shall have regulur collections? He instanced 
two, the Tract and the Bible Society. He spoke 
emphatically of the good work done by each. He 
said that they ould be supported amply by rich 
churches, and that their interests wouid not suffer 
if more needy and helpless objects were put in 
their place in the collections of Plymouth Church. 
In regard to the Bible Society this would cause 
the less regret because of the conduct of its man. 
agers, etc., etc. It was not an attack upon either 
of the Societies, nor even a criticism, save on one 
point of the history of the Bible Society adminis- 
tration. What he said was true. It was spoken 
where he had a right to speak. It was not 
circulated all over the land by himself but by re- 
porters for the press, whom Dr. Porter should 
address, and by such men as Dr. Porter himself, 
who gave it great publicity by preaching on 
it, and by the ‘‘Observer” and the ‘ Intelli- 
gencer,” with more or less exclamatory indig- 
nation. None of our religious societies are sacred. 
None of them but will be benefited by the discus- 
sion of their doings. When any society so over- 
shadows the churches that it is counted a misde- 
meanor for a pastor to say to his own people a 
word about them but laudation, danger is near. 
It is not free speech that is dangerous; it is 
silence! 

Dr. Porter inquires significantly what version 
Mr. Beecher has been circulating and preaching 
from for forty years—as if that touched the point 
in debate. Are not good clothes to be desired 
because a man is too poor to get them? Is the 
wearing of ragged and patched clothes to be con- 
strued as an admission that they are good enough? 
Paul rejoiced that Christ was preached even of 
envy, jealousy and contention. Was that an ad- 
mission that such preaching was good enough? 
Mr. Beecher uses the Bible Society’s version, with 
constant corrections, until he can get another 
that needs no correction. There are one or two 
points in Dr. Porter’s letter of larger import than 
these personal items, to which we propose to 
speak hereafter. 








MR. PARNELL ON THE IRISH LAND 
AGITATION. 


R. PARNELL is in this country for the pur- 
pose of securing sympathy and substantial 
aid in promoting agitation in Ireland for the revo- 
lution of its landed system. He asks the Ameri- 
can people, especially Irish-Americans, to co- 
operate with him and under his leadership in 
active measures for political revolution. What is 
the evil which he proposes to remedy? What is 
the remedy which he proposes to apply? These 
are pertinent questions, and they demand consid- 
eration and answer. 

Ireland is a beautiful and ought to be a fertile 
island. Rich in possibilities, it is poverty-stricken 
in fact, and its people are living on the verge of 
starvation. It is estimated that at least a quarter 
of a million are in actual danger of starvation 
during the present year. The reason for this, 
according to the Irish agitators, is the industrial 





system with which Ireland has been cursed. Asa 
rule, its land is owned by a few landlords, a large 
proportion of them absentees, and worked by 
tenants who have no proprietary interest in the 
soil. More than that, of six hundred thousand 
tenant farmers—more than 500,000 representing 
with the'r familes 3.000,000 persons—are tenants at 
will; liable to be expelled from their homes at any 
moment by their landlords; having no security in 
their bomes or in the business upon which they 
depend for their daily bread. As long as this 
system prevails, so long the tenantry will be prac- 
tically the serfs of the landlords. Insome sections 
of Ireland their serfdom is as intolerable as that 
of Russia: on some Irish estates, says Mr. Power, 
in a recent number of ‘* The Nineteenth Century,” 
‘‘the tenant dare not harbor in his house a 
stranger or poor person, or a poor relative not 
immediately belonging to the family;” and ‘on 
some properties marriages cannot be consum- 
mated without the sanction of the landlord or his 
agent.” It needs no argument to prove to an 
American that such a system is thorougly bad. 
Its badness has been recognized by the best 
Euglish writers. Dean Swift criticised landlord- 
ism in Ireland as paralleled only by Egyptian 
bondage; Mr. Froude avers thut the landlords 
represent conquest and confiscation; and that in 
their-administration a state of things exists which 
would not be tolerated in England or Scotland; 
and Mr. Mill tersely presents the gist of the 
whole evil in the declaration that the Irish tenant 
is the only buman being in existence who has 
nothing to gain by increased industry and noth- 
ing to lose by increased idleness. It is this state 
of things which has given rise to the present land 
agitation in Ireland. 

The ultimate object of the agitation is defined 
by Mr. Parnell himself: ‘* to make the occupiers 
of the soil the owners.” Their fundamental po- 
litical principle is that no agricultural community 
bas any of the elements of permanent prosperity 
in which the workingman and the*capitalist are 
not identical; in which, in other words, the farmer 
does not own his farm. We believe that this is a 
sound political principle; and that the history of 
all nations—India, Spain, France, Ireland and 
the United States—by the instructive contrasts 
which it presents demonstrates its truth. Land- 
lordism never has made and never will make a 
prosperous agricultural country. But the transfer 
of the ownership of the country from one class to 
another, from the few thousands of landlords to 
something like a million of tenants, involves 
an industrial and, eventually, a political and 
social revolution. Mr. Power estimates that the 
purchase of land for this purpose would require a 
billion of dollars; and he very sensibly adds that 
no one imagines that it can be effected all at once, 
by one financial transaction. The National Land 
League proposes to accomplish this result by 
gradual measures, chief among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The purchase by Government of the waste 
lands now uncultivated, which amount to at least 
2,000,000 acres, and their sale in small lots to 
tenant proprietors upon credit, upon a system 
analogous to that pursued by our great railroad 
corporations in the West in disposing of their 
land. 

2. The abolition of the tenant-at-will system 
and the enactment of such legislation as will es- 
tablish the tenant in his home at a reasonable 
rent. 

3. Legislation such as will enable every tenant 
to become the owner of his holding by paying a 
certain rent for a limited number of years. 

4. The abolition of those laws relative to entail, 
which were abolished in this country at the time - 
of the formation of the Republic, which deprive 
the owner of land of the right of freely selling it, 
avd such legislation as will make the sale and 
purchase of real estate easy; in other words, a free 
market in lieu of monopoly in land. 

We do not hesitate to say that the case of the 
Irish tenants as thus presented is one that will 
appeal to American sympathies; that the Irish 
tenant ought to have some greater security in his 
home and in his earnings than he now possesses; 
and that, bowever difficult it may be to bring 
about the results which the National Land League 
pow contemplate, without violating vested inter- 
ests, it is the part of a wise statesmanship to dis- 
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eover some method of peacefully accomplishing 
them. 

It does not follow, however, that Mr. Parnell is 
entitled to the collection which he asks from the 
American people; it does not follow that be is the 
statesman to inaugurate or execute the needed 
reforms; least of all does it follow that he or any 
man is entitled to American sympathy and sup- 
port who urges the tenantry not to pay their rent 
and to organize for the purpose of resenting evie- 
tion for the non-payment of rent. These are not 
among the methods which the National Land 
League openly avow, but they are among the 
methods which its leaders and speakers have 
publicly counseled. The American people, in so 
far as they understand the case, will unitedly wish 
that Great Britain may find a way of removing 
without revolution the unjust system uud-r which 
Ireland has suffered so long, and of waking that 
island, in its industrial, social and political as- 
pects, as fair as God has made it in its green and 
fertile fields; but they have had qui'e enough of 
Fenianism, and they will be less inclined to-day 
than ever before to give any aid to Irish ‘‘ reds” or 
any contributions to swell the ranks of the violent 
and the passionate abettors of communism. 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 28, 1879. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

Dear Srr:—In your paper for Dec. 24th appears an arti- 
cle condemning the proposition of Mr. Weaver, of Lowa, 
to pay the ex-Union soldiers the difference between the 
value of the greenbacks in which they were paid and the 
value cf the gold at the time of the payment; which arti- 
cle seems to me so wholly lacking in that quality which 
has almost without exception characterized your articles 
that I take the liberty to ask you why you call said propo- 
sition of Mr.Weaver’s “clap trap”? You say that this little 
bill will require four hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
and if I understand your meaning you use this fact as an 
argument against the measure proposed. I am free to say 
that I think, like the three-quarters of a million who have 
signed the petition, that it isonly just that such a measure 
should be enacted by our national government, let it cost 
what it may, and do not see that it should follow that on 
account thereof either Postmasters, Custom House officials, 
&c., should claim to be entitled to anything, for thev 
neither gave their services to the Government for such 
meager compensation nor did they, nor could they as such, 
render such valuable service as did the boys who bore the 
hardships and dangers of the war. Besides, any of the offi- 
cials you speak of could at any time have canceled their 
engagement with their employer if they were not satisfied 
with the remuneration they were receiving for their 
services, while the boys who put down the rebellion, after 
once engaging to fight for the country’s life, had no choice 
but to fill that obligation (pay or no pay) or suffer for 
desertion. The pay was little enough for the labor per- 
formed, evea when it was made in gold; and when it 
was made in greenbacks the boys were cheated out of 
nearly sixty per cent. of their niggardly compensation. 
Was the man who bought the government bonds, with all 
their advantages as an investment, more deserving of 
generous treatment at the hands of the Government thar 
those men who saved the life of that Government at 
the loss of their own? Yet bondholders were not com- 
pelled to take greenbacks at face valug for interest on 
those bonds! Then, why should the warriors be com- 
pelled to take them at par? If one is to read the acts of 
the Government literally as they appear he could but 
conclude that she values the rights of her bondholders 
more highly than she does those of her heroes. 

She exempts the property of the one from and subjects 
that of the other to taxation The one offered her his 
money on security; the other his life without any security. 
Corporations have received public lands since the war by 
the thousands and hundreds of thousands of square miles 
for the purpose of inducing them to take certain steps 
which would enrich them immensely. Yet the one hun- 
dred and sixty acres promised to each man who enlisted 
have been withheld from them on the pretext of keeping 
said lands out of the hands of speculators. 

And your article holds out the same idea when you con- 
strue the paying the soldiers this money proposed to mean 
paying the pension-agents, which, in plain English, means 
that our Government considers the fa *t of a man having en- 
listed to put down the rebellion as prima facie evidence of 
his incapacity to take care of his own business. 

Now, as an ex-soldier I protest against such unfair treat- 
ment, both as compared with the bondholder and as being 
considered incapable of looking out for what is mine after 
I have once got it in my hands, If our leaders in Wash- 
ington think Mr. Weaver's proposition is simply for the 
purpose of capturing votes, let them awend his proposition 
by making this difference in values payable in coin, and 
thereby not only meet an honest obligation to the boys but 
help Mr. Sherman get rid of his surplus silver. The little 
pat you give us on the shoulder is all right, only it seems 
odd just at Christmas time. We always get that out here 
just before election. All the papers do that. We call it 
giving us taffy. 

Allow me to say we (i. e., my wife aud I) are constant 
readers of the Dnion, and think we appreciate it as it de- 
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serves to be appreciated, and I think that the last three 
years’ numbers cannot show anuvther article stated so un- 
fairly as the one in question is. If convenient, oblige us 
with your views on the points herein spoken of. 
Respectfully yours, Ww. . P. 
E cannot expect to convince our correspond- 
ent of the injustice of his claim, but we 
may possibly make clear to his mind the ground 
on which we think it unjust. We will suppose 
him to bea storekeeper, to have hired a watch- 
man during the war, and to have paid him, as all 
other payments were then made, in greenbacks. 
Also, to have borrowed $5,000 on mortgage or 
note of hand which remains to the present day 
unpaid and is now payable. Meanwhile, the 
greenbacks have appreciated so as to be at par 
with gold. Now, supposing the night watchman 
were to come to bim and demand that he should 
pay bim the difference between the greenback 
wages paid and their equivalent in gold at the 
time the payment was made, we think his answer 
would be, ‘*‘ You agreed to do the work forme and 
run the risk of the value of the amount you receiv- 
ed. That amount we paid; the little account was 
settled, and there is no justice now in your coming 
to open the matter with a demand for back pay.” 
On the other band, if he is an honorable wap, 
as ¥e doubt not he is, he would vot think of 
going to bis mortgagee with the proposal that he 
sbould take less than the face of his mortgage 
because the money was borrowed at a time when 
greenbacks were below par, and was now to be 
paid when greenbacks are at par. In all commer- 
cial transactions payments are made in the money 
of the realm at the time. The services which the 
soldiers rendered to the country are not of a kind 
which can be fully compensated in money, any 
more than the service which a physician may ren- 
der in saving the life of one’s wife or child. 
Equally impossible is it for the country now to 
equalize the inequalities inevitable in such an exi- 
gency. One young man enlisted, was promoted, 
came back a colonel or a brigadier-general, witb 
considerable money saved from his pay; another 
young man enlisted, and was buried on the battle- 
field or in the military hospital cemetery, and left 
his widow or mother without means of support. 
These are the inevitable ine qui'ies of the state of 
war, which it would be as impossible for the na- 
tion to adjust by ect of Congress as it would be 
for Congress to prevent disease from entering into 
the houses of the good and pious and deflecting 
it to the houses of the vicious and criminal. 








EPIPHANY. 


HE first persons to whom the Gospel was 

preached were the peasant Shepherds of Pales- 
tine; the second were the pagan Seers of Persia: 
the angels preached to the one, nature to the other. 
Before the infant Jesus was able to lisp bis 
mother’s name he had become a missionary; first 
to home, then to foreign heathen. The Church 
has done wisely in placing in its calendar Eyiph- 
any next to Advent; next to Christ’s incarnation 
his manifestation to the nations. 

Max Miller has distinguished the world’s relig- 
ions as the missionary and the non-missionary. 
Christianity he places among tbe former. But 
Christianity is something more than merely a 
missionary religion; it is a mission. Christ came 
to earth tu establish a mission with native helpers. 
So voming, bis life-work was that of a missiouary. 
He went about preachiug the Gospel in streets and 
fields to the unchurched. At the outset of his 
ministry he called twelve to be his companions, 
listen to his teachings, observe his methods, catch 
his spirit, and carry on his work in wider circles 
while he lived, and, with their followers, in per- 
petuity after he died; in bis great discourse on the 
Kingdom of God he described it as a great mis- 
sionary operation, and his disciples as seed-sowers 
on land where no seed had before fallen; in his 
first cal] of disciples he promised them as their 
reward that they should catch men; in finally 
leaving them his parting words repeated his 
‘passion strong in death,” in the prophecy and 
the promise, ‘‘Ye shall reeeive power after the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be 
Witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” thatis, either asan Evangelist 
in your own city, a home-mnissionary in the out- 
skirts of your land, or @ foreign miomonary to 
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pagan nations. How can any man call himeelf a 
follower of such a Life who is not in innermost 
spirit and deepest purpose a missionary; either a 
James, a Peter, or a Paul? 

Epiphany always follows Advent. The church 
into which Christ is born always becomes a wit- 
nessing church; revivals bave always been mis- 
sionary, missions have always been revival. The 
Puritan charch overspread the civilized world dur- ' 
ing the century of its first apostles. Then it began 
to be afraid; to defend the faith instead of witness- 
ing to it; to hide itself in cells and solitudes from 
the world; to put its candle carefully under a 
bushel. And the candle almost went out; so soon 
as the church devoted itself to saving its life the 
life was lost. ‘The Reformation was a revival uot 
merely of pure doctrine and of piety, it was a 
revival of missions. It was not suffering doctrine 
but suffering men which stirred Luthber’s heart 
to throw down the gage of battle to Tetzel with 
his indulgences. The poor again bad the Gospel 
preached to them. The Bible was rendered into 
the vernacular in Germany, Franceand England; 
preaching, which had become a lost art, was re- 
vived; worship ceased to be spectacular; the 
church. which bad been transformed ivoto a thea- 
ter, became again a school. The Wesleyan refor- 
wation was another revival of missions. Whit- 
field and Wesley were both missionaries, and in 
both home and foreign fields; so were their imme- 
diate followers. While churchmen read their 
bought or borrowed nomilies to drowsy congrega- 
tions in cushioned pews, the ‘‘ consecrated cob- 
blers"’ were witnessing in uncouth language and 
with wuch absurdity of doctrine, but with 
wwuch power of spirit, to unwashed and unkempt 
crowds in the streets and fields of two conti- 
nents. 

The Christian Church needs to-day nothing so 
much as a true Epiphany. It has no right to 
Christmas if it has no message for the poor at 
home and the pagan abroad. It is not Christian 
if it is not missionary. We have witnessed during 
the past quarter century a great revival of Christ- 
mas; it is time to pray fora great revival of Epiph- 
any. The doctrine of the incarnation has much 
powerful defense; the duty of witnessing it to 
pagans at home and abroad needs more powerful 
practice. The church which refuses to go into all 
the world and preach the Word unto every creature 
has no right to claim the fulfillment of the promise 
Lo, 1 am with you alway. The most crowded 
wards in our great cities are the wards with fewest 
eburches. Where the poor swarm in such pum- 
bers that less of the earth’s surface is allowed for 
the living than would be required for devent 
burial of the dead the old-time churches bave 
been converted ito shops, factories and beer 
gardens; in the wealthy districts, some of whose 
squares of palatial residences contain fewer souls 
than some tenewents pack undera single roof, 
the churches are so thick that if every Protestant 
family in the immediate vicinage were to turn out 
some fine Sunday there would still be room in the 
upfilled pews for strangers. Do we not need a 
new Epiphany? Are we, any of us. truly following 
in the footsteps of bim whose whole life was a 
mission to publicans and sinners? The Protestant 
population of New York city is about half a will- 
ion, and it requires four bandred Protestant 
ministers and missionaries to keep it Christian; 
how many onght it to take to convert the four 
bundred millions of Chinese from paganism? 
Compare the relative efforts of t''e first Apostles 
in Jerusalem and in the uttermost parts of the 
earth with the relative effort of the modern 
apostles in Christian centers and in the pagan 
circumference. There are many candidates for 
the pulpits in Jerusalem; but where are the wit- 
nesses for Samaria and the uttermost parts of the 
earth? 

The church wants more and better defenders of 
the faith; but the best way to defend the faith is 
as soldiers defend a battery—by using it. The 
same deluge of unbelief which engulfed France 
threatened England; indeed, Voltaire borrowed 
his deism from Great Britain. It vanquished a 
non-missionary church in France and was van- 
quished by a wissionary church in England. For 
while infidelity was scofficg at religion Whitfield 
and Wesley were using it; and against such dem. 
onstratious of the power of Christianity as they 
afforded scoffs were but blunt arrows. The eighty 
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thousand converts who gathered during Wesley's 
life-time under Wesley’s name proved a better re- 
ply to the philosophical arguments of Hume and 
the cynical sneers of Bolingbroke than the trea- 
tises of Butler and of Paley. A missionary church 
is the best reply to an infidel propagandism. 
Let no reader shift Epiphany duties off upon 
the shoulders of missionaries and missionary 
‘ boards, or upon a vicarious church. We have all 
been listening to the angel’s song, ‘‘ Unto you is 
born this day a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
We have wondered and been glad. But that 
ought not to be all. To whom Christ has brought 
a Christmas evangel he brings also an Epiphany 
commission. With every invitation, ‘‘ Follow me,” 
is coupled the promise and command, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt catch men.” To neglect the command is to 
lose sight of the invitation. He that has no 
Epiphany cannot long keep his Christmas; he 
who refuses or neglects to repeat to others the 
angelic Gospel of a new-born Christ need not 
wonder if its glory fades and its echoes die out of 
his own heavens. 








NOTES. 

Although in this vicinity we have scarcely yet been 
sensible of the fact of winter, there are those of our 
readers no Goubt to whom it has been for some time 
a stern reality, and for whom Mr. Benton’s winter 
sketch in this issue of The Christian Union will have 
a special appropriateness. Indeed, it is not outside 
the bounds of pessibility that, by the time the paper 
is published, it will be seasonable even here. Mr. 
Benton is one of our closest students of nature, a sym- 
pathetic spirit with Thoreau and John Burroughs, 
and with them gives his readers close and apprecia- 
tive insight into the varying pbases of out-of-door life. 
Those who have come to look for the articles in our 
‘‘Silent Hour” series will welcome one from Mr. 
Beecher, and will, we think, find it not less heipful 
than thcse which have gone before. A tender little 
eketch of one of Boston’s most helpful and least con- 
spicuous charities is furnished by the Rev. Wm. Bur. 
net Wright, of that city. We trust our readers will 
not be slow to take the suggestion which he offers in 
its closing paragraph. Some very admirable inustruc- 
tions on the subject of reading are given by Mr. Fred 
B. Perkins, which will be followed up, in a succeeding 
article by the same writer, by more specific allusions 
to the particular books which one ought to read. 
There is an interesting letter from our Roman cur- 
respondent, and some fresh news iu our Science and 
Art column about the progress of discovery in Africa 
and elsewhere. A natural division in Mrs. Campbell’s 
tale is marked at the point where it breaks off this 
week. The succeeding chapters, to which all that has 
been so far published has been mainly introductory, 
will open up a new scene, introduce a new set of char- 
acters, and rapidly unfold, with a power of which we 
have already had the promise, the motive and the 
action of the story. 


Bishop Gilbert Haven, of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, died at his mother’s residence in Malden, 
Mass., Jan. 3d. He was born in that village in 1821, 
joined the Methodist church at a very early age, grad- 
uated from the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., and was for several years principal of the 


Amenia Seminary, in this State. His first parishes 
were in Massachusetts, where he became known as an 
earnest opposer of slavery. At the close of the war 
he was strenuous in bis advocacy of the rights of the 
freedmen. He was for several years editor of “ Zion’s 
Herald,” in Boston. In 1872 he was elected Bishop and 
specially charged with the superintendence of the 
Methodist churches in the extreme Soutb, Augusta 
being assigned bim as a place of residence. He wasa 
man of very pronounced opinions ard very aggressive 
in expressing them. He was spoken of also as a man 
of genial temperament and possessing many friends. 


A correspondent recently sent us a note asking 
where Mr. Joseph Cook’s views on education might be 
found, and referring to a remark attributed to him to 
the effect that there were not more than six great 
books in the English language. We have received 
from him the following brief note in reply to a re 
quest asking for information, which we take the lib- 
erty to publish because it gives tersely the informa- 
tion desired : 

Dec. 31, 1879. 

DeAR Sik: Thanks for your note of Dec. 27ta. 

1. Various preludes in the six volumes of Boston Monday 
Lectures touch on education, but I have published nothing 
elsewhere on that subject. 

2. The newspaper remark attributed to me about six books, 
etc., I never made, nor have I said anything like it. My 
library is not a carelessly selected one, however; and is ar- 
ranged in two rooms, 1n one of which I keep none but abso- 
lutely firet-class books. In wy study inthis apartment I am 
annoyed whenever my eye falls on second-rate volumes, and 
all theee I weed outand putin anotherroom. The Boston 
Athen#um Library is just across the street from my sleeping 
obember, and I use that novie coflection of‘books as mucb as 
if it were my own. Yours very respectfully, 

: JOSEPH CooK, 


A LOSS. 
By M. E. BENNETT. 


= SMILED at you last night,” she said, 
‘Across the pews; but blindly there 
You sat unconscious; saw it not, 


” 


Nor even felt it in tue air! 


” 


* Nor even felt it in the air! 
The jestivg sigh of love’s content 
Stays with me, singing on beyond 
The speaker's light intent. 


Short-sighted, unexpectant soul, 
What other smiles divine and rare 

Have sent thee light and warmth, and thou 
Not even felt them in the air ‘ 


What angel-faces bent toward thine 
Have shone with pity, or with cheer, 

That could not win thy downcast gaze, 
So busy with the things more near ? 


That highest Love, so strong, so still, 
That doth enfold thee everywhere, 

How oft hast let its sunlight strive 
In vain with mists of thy despair / 


Thou canst not blame the sight that fails, 
Not strengthened yet for visions high, 

But love’s sweet thrills in thee, methinks, 
Might make thee ’ware when love is nigh. 


O spirit-sense more swift than sight, 
Sweet love-responsive, gift so fair, 

No more let blessings shine and I 
Not even feel therm in the air! 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
WE KNOW NOT. 
By HenrRY WARD BEECHER. 


S° long as itis needful, for our own best develop- 
ment, that we should remain here, it is for us to 
desire to remain. The desire to depart and be in the 
other life—that is the inspiration which comes with 
Christianity ; and that desire will be largely in the pro- 
portion in which we have a noble conception of the ends 
of living. Righteousness, justice, temperance, purity, 
benevolence in all its various manifestations—these 
qualities grow in our esteem; and as we perceive how 
mixed they are, how adulterated, how intermitted, how 
like fragments rather than like a crystal vase, in this 
earthly life, it is not to be wondered at that we throw 
our thoughts beyond, to that land where we shall 
neither know in part nor live only in part. 

That great man of the new dispensation, who stands 
in relation to it as Moses stood in relation to the old— 
Paul, eloquent, urgent and enthusiastic—declares that 
all our krowledge and all our attainments in this life 
are but fragmentary; and, more than that, he says that 
at dying the things which we have cherished here as 
knowledges will all pass away, in the fuller and com- 
pleter knowledge of the hereafter. Fully to comprehend 
a part the whole must be seen; and this world, in its 
economy, being but a fragment of the eternal scheme, 
cannot be fully comprehended till that of which it is 
but a part is perceived. ‘This life is but a pin’s point 
as compared to the eternal future. Eternity is the 
orb. When the full-orbed reality of eternal love, the 
grandeur of everlasting rectitude, the glory of such 
fellowship as belongs to perfected saints, shall once 
dawn upon the mind, we shall look back on the things 
which we call right and just and pure here, not as be- 
ing other in their nature, but as being so small that in 
comparison with the divine conception of that which 
is right and just and pure they shall seem as nothing, 
or as less than nothing. 

What wonder, then, if this be the thought which 
illumines the future, that under its inspiration we rise 
toa state in which we desire to depart and be with 
Christ, which is better than life? Is it strange that 
men go hungering in the present life for more and bet- 
ter knowledge of the completer, fuller life beyond? 

Who has not, in the sober and serious thoughts of 
reflestive and meditating hours, longed to know how 
he shall appear in Zion and before God? Who has not 
desired to know what the spiritual body is? Shall we 
speak our mother tongue? or is there in heaven avy 
mode of communication by the pulsations of the air? 
Are we so transparent in the heavenly state as that by 
a look we can communicate that which we are now 
obliged imperfectly to convey through many accented 
[ syllables? Shall we move in the disembodied condi- 
tion as now our thoughts move? ‘To-day we stand, by 
a thovght, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and in the 
isles of the sea. Not the light goes around the globe 
so fast as our thoughts. Shall we rise into a state iu 
which our personality will also have such instant loco- 





motion, .: it were? Shall we know our friends? Will 








our babes be babes? or, will they have grown out of 
our knowledge? What are the occupations of life 
which are transfigured by Oriental conceptions of pala- 
tial splendor, of gorgeous equipages, of glorious chants 
and of processional songs?—for these are but images. 
How shall we draw near to Him who is invisible? and 
with what face will He look upon us? But to all these 
questionings there is no certain answer. The senses 
give none, nor the reason, nor revelation. Only im- 
agination and hope give response to the soul’s ques- 
tioning. We can build air-castles that pierce the 
ethereal heavens and can dwell in them. But that is 
all. We know not what we shall be except that we 
shall be like Him. 

There are men who stand upon the sea-coast and 
look upon the everlasting oceai, and see ships rise 
upon the horizon and lie upon their vision like dim 
clouds, and sail past them and disappear, and they 
know not of what nation they are, nor who their crew 
or passengers, nor what freight or treasure they carry. 
So in this life we look upon the illimitable future, and 
thoughts rise upon the horizon, and die in uncertainty 
and doubt. Here we know in part and know but little. 
And we wait with longings for the time when we 
shall know even as we are known. 








WORDS ABOUT WINTER. 


By JoEL BENTON. 


SOME 
= | T was summer,” says Thoreau, ‘‘and now it is 
. winter. Nature never gets tired of this rhyme, 
and so she keeps on repeating it.””. How mournful it 
would be if this rhyme were merely blank verse, or if 
the seasons never varied from one tame uniformity! 
Who wishes even summer to last when August drops 
her thirty-first thread, or winter to go on when the 
trumpets of March announce that spring is in the fore- 
ground? 

I wonder if you, my good urban friend, care for the 
weather and climate—you, Mr. Editor, who live in 
between brick walls and busy streets—as we do in the 
country. The costume that the earth and heavens 
wear is to us our chief drama and newspaper. We 
watch the spectacle as it goes over the stage with its 
music and furniture, and know that it will be at least 
a little different each day. We‘do not wash down our 
morning meal here with lurid tales of great fires, or 
judicial inquests on domestic tragedies, or the troubled 
stories of politics; but we look out the window to see 
which way the crow flies, what the mountains have to 
report, and what the weather-vane and clouds predict. 

But we have, I confess, had to scratch the window- 
pane somewhat for many days in succession to look 
out at all; forthe frozen breath of the frost-giants had 
frescoed with faithful fancy every inch of its surface. 
But if our habitual vistas were sometimes hidden, here, 
too, on the ornamented pane was a world of faery that 
led the mind on pilgrimages not to be traveled on land 
or sea. Whatan aerial architecture itis! Not frozen 
music, as Madame de Stael said, but frozen poetry and 
romance: a phonograph, when you unlock it, of the 
polar realms. You can see in it, I fancy, the columnar 
piles of Asgard, the mimic touch of a field of ice- 
bergs, Arctic ledges, and the symmetrical pine-tree, 
with its trim and tapering needles; such a pine-tree 
as Kmersom saw when he sang: 

** As sunbeams stream through liberal space 
And nothing jostie or cisplace, 
So waved the pine-tree through my thought, 
And fanned the dreams it never brought.” 

These frozen runes pique the spectator with a fasci- 
nation it is hard to describe, while the ghostly wind 
moans and roars without. If you look intently and 
long at them there is no end to the mystic syllables 
you can spell out. They are a sort of crystalline poem 
which some bard of a skill greater than the Greater 
Edda has given us mortals to peruse. How they set 
off the glowing fireside—mating obversely with the 
crackle of the logs—and brighten the picture when the 
apples and walnuts go round! 

It seems to me that Heine put the heart of winter 
and summer abreast, as no other has, in his lyrical 
song-drop of ‘* The Pine and the Palm” (a sweet pict- 
ure of the sympathy of opposites), which I render be- 
low : 

“A pine-tree is standing lonely 
In the north, on a barren height ; 


He nods, while the ice and snuw 
Array him in purest white. 


Of the palm-tree he is dreaming, 
Which, far to the Orient land, 
Lonely and silent, sorrows 
Over deserts of burning eand.” 

It is the presence of snow and ice which gives to win- 
ter its specific and deepest charm. The winter of two 
years ago was not half a winter, because it came and 
went without its privileged coronation. There was 
nothing but bare fields and bare rocks and trees, for 
the most part, all through it—a winter, in fact, with 
one scant snow-storm. But last winter all that unique 
desolation was changed. We had them a long, clear 
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period of snow; not so much as some of our neighbors 
had to wade through farther north, near Lake Ontario, 
where railroads and houses were buried, where the 
mails were carried on snow-shoes between country 
villages and the depth was from three to thirteen feet, 
but enough to bring back a lively reminiscence of boy- 
hood and put the visible world in an immaculate man- 
tle. ‘‘How clean and white it all is!” said a friend 
who came out to give a parting salute as I left his 
doorway—for all the ways and walks of man were 
newly covered. It was as if he had not been here and 
nature had taken up her primitive rule. Every pedes- 
trian, at these times, is a pioneer who cannot be a con- 
servative if he would, and go where others did, but he 
must now cut out for himself his own path. It even 
lends a certain confidence and robustness to his step. 

When this phase of the season arrives what a white, 
cold infinity, indeed, broods above the meadows and 
far fields; and, if we had come upon it to-day for the 
first time, who could expect a flower to grow there 
again, or grass to be green? It would be as difficult, 
if we were so placed, for such a faith (although the 
potential clover-blossom is surely slumbering below) 
as certain mole-eyed materialists now find the concep- 
tion of immortality. The transformation which an- 
other May will make is no less great than that over 
which some wise philosophers stumble, only we are 
permitted to stand and scrutinize the outward steps of 
the process. The King of Siam (was it not?), of a for- 
mer period, would not believe that water ever got so 
hard in Europe that oxen and men could walk on its 
surface; but his incredible miracle is now our daily 
fact. 

Nothing is pleasanter to meet in our walks now than 
the signs and presence of animated life. The stream is 
dumb, but the mink and muskrat waader about it, and 
print their feet on its cover and shore. There was a 
fox track discovered not many rods from the house 
the other day, and the hounds were following noisily 
after it just at night. But I feel sure and satisfied that 
the maker of the hieroglyph got away, and is safe. 
The chickadee comes daily to our door, happy and 
content, with that knowing sparkle in his eye; and 
little groups of the whitest of snow-birds drop down 
upon us, as if they brought good news from Baffin’s 
Bay. I sawacodlony of a hundred, or two hundred 
perhaps, fly down from an old shed to the snow, and 
then rise, skurrying away in a glittering flash that 
looked fairly lustrous against the sun. You might de- 
scribe them, by reversing Emerson’s figure, as 

Auimated arctic zones. 

But, speaking of snow and snow-birds remiads me 
of little Dora Goodale’s pretty verses upon them—the 
youngest of.the child-poets, whose home is not more 
than a day’s sleigh-ride north of us: 

“In dazzling splendor, dazzling white, 
Rounded and curved, how pure the snow! 
How clear and cold the world below! 

The world above, how calm and bright!”’ 


The snow-bird comes in a subsequent poem : 


“Then 'mid snow-drifis white, 
Though the trees are bare, 
Roams the snow-bird, bold 
In the winter’s cold ; 

Quick, and round, and bright, 
Lignt be steps across the snow, 
Cares he nor for winds that blow, 
Tho’ the sifting snow be drifting 

Thro’ the air.” 

If you turn your steps to the woods you will be like- 
ly to hear the rasping signal of the jay, and a squirrel 
will step out, perhaps, with benevolent if not timid sur- 
prise, to see what you may want in his domain. It is 
curious to note with what tenacity some of the oaks 
keep their dry leaves still, and they will hold them till 
a new succession crowds them off. Many bushes and 
twigs are full of a color that makes up for the beauty 
of which they have been disrobed. 

I should like to, and should not like to (if 
you understand the paradox), put my pen on the 
sunset which preluded the sleep and dreams of 
our frozen world last evening—so complex and 
kaleidoscopic in color, so architectural and more than 
artistic in form. But the wonder of it was in the 
shimmering light and color, so well set off above the 
crystalline and snow-ribbed hills. How curious that 
the sunset is never out of place, or inharmonious. It 
fits our winter scenery with the same felicity that it 
suits June or October. The white snow, or the dull 
earth, or the green foliage, falls in over against it as 
the natural and not obtrusive frame. It is a picture 
that we can look at without bending our bodies or 
Straining our necks while the least vestige of bright- 
hess remains. To ‘‘sky” it is really to put it where 
the line of vision can reap its most joyous effects. 

But to emphasize the snow and its imagery as the 
absolute key to winter is to do injustice to much that 
belongs to our varied season. Now and then the frozen 
mantle melts away in sun and rain, and gives us back 
the very autumn that was left behind. A summer bird 
who did not pack his portmanteau for Florida will 





appear; the fields will, in places, seem greener than 
they were before the snow came; the very air blowing 
up from the South sings a tune almost from the tropics, 
and the’spell of ice and of Berserker wrath is broken. 
Halcyon-like shine the lake and the curving stream, 
and a blue gossamer drops its misty fabric, swiftly - 
woven, on the hills. 

So, if we have not the shows and attractions of the 
city streets and houses, we are in the midst of daily 
affairs and an existence mapped out ona ne less impor- 
tant and infinite scale. 








HINTS FOR HOME READING. 


WHAT TO READ. 

By FRED B. PERKINS. 
- S many persons, so many opinions,’”’ says the 
Latin proverb. Can there be a Ten Com- 
mandments for reading whose obvious universal sim- 
plicity and wisdom prove them by the mere statement? 
Not yet, ifatall. At present the question, What shall 
we read? is almost as universal as the question, What 
did the Sirens sing? The utmost that can well be 
attempted is to set down a few hints about the pres- 
ent state of things in the matter of reading—hints, if 
possible, not entirely useless to the scholar and, if 
possible, of some service to the average intelligent 
youth. 

It is out of the question to read everything. There are 
some eight thousand newspapers and periodicals in 
the United States and Canada alone, from daily to 
quarterly, and almost every one of them has some 
good original writing init. Take the newspapers and 
periodicals of England and English America only, and 
their issues (not number of copies, but number of 
issues) are about 620,000 a year; all different, and a 
great many very valuable. To read these, at say 300 
working days a year of ten hours each, you would 
have to turn off (roughly counting) 2,066 a day, or 207 
an hour, or about three anda halfa minute; about 
one in every eighteen seconds. Try, now, what you 
can do in eighteen seconds with a Saturday’s ‘‘ Daily 
Tribune,” triple sheet; or with this number of the 
Christian Union; or with this single short article. 
Why, it would be a smart clerk who could unfold 
and lay out and cut the periodicals as fast as that, 
ready for you toread. And this without one book. 
The new books appear at say 25,000 volumes annually 
in Christendom; being about eight and a half volumes 
per hour for your ten hour day’s work. We can’t 
read everything. 

Take another illustration of the extent of this 
‘‘great and terrible wilderness.” There have been 
printed encyclopedias almost ever since there was any 
printing. Now, in the scholastic period, the whole 
body of attainable learning was considered to lie within 
two courses of study, one of three branches, the other 
of four, often called the trivium and the quadrivium, 
and together composing ‘‘ the seven liberal arts ;” and 
there was an old Latin phrase that was used to describe 
a complete scholar: ‘‘ Qui tria, qui septem, qui omne 
scibile novit ;” a man who knows the three, who knows 
the seven—in short, who Knows all that is to be known. 
Now, the names of these two groups of studies will 
show how small was the range of medizval learning. 
The trivium, ‘‘the three,” were all concerned about 
language; viz., grammar, logic and rhetoric. The 
quadrivium, ‘‘the four,” were music, arithmetic, 
geometry and astronomy. This was the whole of 
the ‘‘ seven liberal arts;’’ the forms of thought, two 
departments of mathematics, one accomplishment, 
and the study of the heavens without the telescope. 
An encyclopedia of that day can be found in some 
large library or bibliographer’s collection. It was one 
small quarto volume, not much larger than the school 
editions of Webster’s Dictionary; and it would be 
quite within practicability to know it all by heart, as 
people have known the Bible. But look at the current 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica in twenty-two 
volumes, each of them at least five times as large as 
the whole Middle Age encyclopedia, and the whole, 
therefore, a hundred and ten times as large. Vain the 
attempt to commit ‘hat to memory. But, further, we 
have one separate encyclopedia of one branch of knowl- 
edge, ‘‘ Ziemssen’s Encyclopedia of Medical Science,” 
in seventeen volumes about as large as those of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; others of mechanical science 
almost as extensive. Again I say, we can’t read every- 
thing! Indeed, the very definition of a universal 
scholar has perforce changed. It is no longer a man 
who knows everything, but only a man who knows 
how to look for everything ; and even such scholars are 
not to be found growing on every bush. 

How, then, to select? What shall we read? Abun- 
dance of codes are to be found. One is about as good 
as another. Take, and follow, the first one you come 
across, only remembering to do so no longer than you 
can enjoy it. Each is commonly either.a record of 
what the codifier has found to suit his individual char- 
acter, or what he has speculated out, or has received, 





as necessarily best for all characters. Mr. Emerson’s 
three rules, which I have had occasion to criticise in 
another place, seem to be of the former class. They 
are : 

1. Never read any book that is not a year old. 

2. Never read any but famed books. 

3. Never read any books but what you like. 

They are suggestions ‘‘How not to do it,” of course; 
cautions rather than directions ; but I repeat that if you 
add to each the clause “‘ unless you like,” they will do 
very well. 

As to answering my own question, What to read, it 
cannot be done in full in less thana volume. Within 
a newspaper article or two it will be best not to at- 
tempt giving lists of books, analyses and estimates, 
but to suggest something to assist readers in making 
their own selections. 

Read the great books, if you can (it is not every one 
who can do it the first time he tries); the great poets, 
historians, philosophers, even theologians. Anyone 
who has well read the masterpieces (to read well a 
masterpiece is very nearly to deliberately study it) has 
the principal material for a well furnished mind. The 
Bible; Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Burns, Wordsworth, Hugo; Aischylus, Soph- 
ocles, Aristophanes, Molitre ; Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Livy, Sallust, Cesar, Tacitus, Plutarch, Gibbon, Hal- 
lam; Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, Kant, Hamilton, 
Spencer—the ‘‘ epoch-making ” names, as the Germans 
well call them; one who knows even moderately well 
the chief works of those men is already liberally edu- 
cated—and boys and girls can enjoy them all, unless, 
perhaps, it be the final list of the philosophers. To 
understand such works as these is to understand hu- 
man life and history in a broad, comprehensive way, as 
one understands the main slopes and great river-valleys 
of a country by moynting its highest peaks and look- 
ing abroad from them. 

Read periodicals. Not idly and wastefully, but so as 
to keep up with the truth of the present as well as to 
learn the truth of the past. More and more, wise and 
good thoughts are published in these temporary forms. 
Anyone who has access to a good number of them, 
and can acquire some faculty of selection, may choose 
say one article each out of ¢ix—or twenuty—magazines 
and papers, that will keep him abreast of the progress 
of the age. A splendid feeling it is; like the swimmer’s 
delight of riding forward on great waves in the sea. 
You see all the kingdoms of the world: and General 
Butler—who hates the newspapers—would say, shown 
them by the devil too. But itis not so. Much of the 
kindest and wisest thought of the day brightens news- 
paper columns and magazine pages. The important 
thing is to avoid being limited to one journal; to see 
as Many as possible, and to learn to choose what is 
valuable and to skip the rest. 

Amusing reading ; use with moderation. Some per- 
sons dislike it as a child does rhubarb and magnesia. 
I knew an exceptionally intelligent editor, a lively, 
genial man, who always showed unfeigned distaste at 
fiction and the reading of it. Probably a book of trav- 
els, a biography, a natural history, would have been 
amusing to him. I know a lady of much culture, un- 
usual excellence of character and high mental qualities 
who finds Pickwick a monotonously stupid book, 
Such a condition of mind I cannot enter into. Select, 
therefore, for amusement something that amuses you: 
a comic almanac if it amuses you; and from that up- 
ward to the thoughts of Joubert or Pascal or Antoni- 
nus. But take this amusement as you would take 
dancing, or fishing, or a nap in your chair: when you 
really properly may. At other times refrain from it. 
In work-time, work; in rest-time, rest. 

History is the backbone, natural science excepted. 
Unless historically, upon the basis of the utmost pos- 
sible historical knowledge, there can be no thordugh 
acquaintance with theology, philosophy, political econ- 
omy, social conditions and affairs—in short, with all 
human life and progress and activity on earth; though 
of course the routine drudgery of business and inves- 
tigations in physics do not require it. Let the general 
rule, therefore, be to have all your reading and all your 
thinking upon the best and fullest body of historical 
knowledge that you can acquire. Read, to begin with, 
one good summary of universal history, and commit 
to memory a short chronology, at the rate of one or 
two facts and dates to a century; read one good his- 
tory of your own country (Hildreth’s is the best one), 
and one of your own State and town, if such there be; 
then a good history of England, then one of France, 
one of Germany, and so on, filling out the series as far 
as circumstances permit. 

Employ the co-operative methods. Make fall use of 
any library within reach, and join a book club if you 
can. ; 

Take advantage of the cheap “libraries” or series of 
republications. These collections—the ‘ Franklin 
Square Library,” issued by the Harpers, and now at 
about No. 85, and the ‘Seaside Library,” issued by 
Munro, and now reaching the extraordinary extent of 
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626 numbers—are one of the most noticeable of the 
literary features of the day. Munro’s series is almost 
wholly of novels, and in his entire list there are, I be- 
lieve, none worse than Sue’s ‘*‘ Wandering Jew ” and 
‘* Mysteries of Paris; so that it may be called a clean 
list. Harper’s series has a much larger proportion of 
solid reading. The characteristic feature of these 
‘libraries ’ is their incredible cheapness. Any little 
boy can have a library, not to mention stacks of novels 
at ten cents apiece, for $1.95. For instance, you can 
own one volume of brilliant essays, two of good poet- 
ry, three histories, four biographies, and seven works 
of travels. Nothing like it ha: ever existed. Any- 
body who can afford a quart of peanuts can buy a good 
book. 

What has thus been said may be summed up ina few 
words : 

The utmost possible reading is a very little out of an 
enormous mass. 

Codes of rules for reading may be tried but must not 
be relied on. 

The famous books are, above all, indispensable. 

Judicious use of a selection of periodicals is highly 
desirable. 

Mere amusement in reading should be only cautious- 
ly indulged. 

Historical methods are the only sound ones in most 
lines of reading. 

The co-operative methods should be used. 

The cheap “libraries” are, on the whole, good rather 
than bad, and bring some instructive books within the 
reach of all not absolutely paupers. 





GODS CARRIAGE, 


By THE Rev. WM. BURNET WRIGHT. 





T moves quietly through the streets of Boston. It 
is a one-horse vehicle, rather old and worn. The 
horse has neither speed nor style. The people driven 
in it are often shabby and sometimes scarcely fit to be 
seen. But the sound of its wheels upon the pavement 
reminds me of what the Master said about the stones 
that were ready to cry out Hosannah; and when they 
stop before my door I feelgmore honored than if the 
Governor had come. 

Often the carriage passes with no one in it but the 
driver. At least no one is visible but him. It jogs on 
by the churches, through the fine streets, into some dis- 
mal quarter of the town. There it stops, perhaps be- 
fore a grog-shop. The driver leaves his horse standing 
in the street, and enters the building. What he sees 
there I should not like to describe. It were better if 
no eyes but those of physicians like himself ever saw 
such things. But when he reappears there is a woman 
with him. Often her eyes are fiery red, her cheeks 
bloated and her forehead bruised. But he helps her 
into the carriage as tenderly as though she were his 
sister. ” 

Then the horse is turned, and jogs back away from 
the grog-shops, through the grand streets, until the 
hands which have bruised the woman’s face will have 
to reach four miles to hurt her. 

The carriage does not stop until it has passed 
through a grove of pines in the suburbs, and entered a 
gate which is never shut. There, hidden by the trees, 
is a house called ‘“‘The Mount. Hope Home.” It is 
large, airy, neat; a lovely contrast to the place so 
lately left. 

A refined lady, the driver’s wife, is at the door to 
receive the new comer. She leads her within. Here, 
removed from old associations, breathing clean air, 
fed on wholesome food, the fiery-eyed woman will 
perhaps for the first time in her life feel the atmos- 
phere of Christian grace pressing upon her. Last 
night gin was her inspiration, to-day her inspiration 
will belove. She will be taught to wash and iron and 
bake and sew and sweep and read and write and sing 
and pray. 

But the carriage has further work to do. It be- 
comes an express wagon. ‘The linen freshly laundried 
by the inmates of the Home is brought out in bundles. 
The carriage, loaded with them, starts again to de- 
liver them far and near. Perhaps the driver remem- 
bers pleasantly certain words in Revelation about linen 
made white and clean, which is the righteousness of 
the saints, as he goes upon these rounds. 

There is a garden, too, which the driver must culti- 
vate himself—for he has no assistant but his wife. He 
is steward also, and superintendent. He is chaplain 
more than all. When the day is done, the women’s 
work completed, the family assemble in the work- 
room. They sing together, they pray together, and I 
have never seen so eager-eyed an audience as the 
little circle that sits around the driver and his wife 
while he tells them of Him who first said, ‘‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.” It would 
give you joy to see the mark of the beast fading as 
the sign of the Son of man appears in faces that were 
& little while ago red-eyed and bloated and bruised, 





When God shall give the opportunity the carriage 
will start again to carry each of these women to 
some place where a life of peace and honor will be 
permanently offered her. 

Few know what noble work the old carriage does. 
The driver and his wife are quiet people. They have 
never learned to blow trumpets before them, and they 
have learned by heart a certain ancient saying which 
sets forth the functions of the right haud as related to 
the left. But if when you visit Boston you will ride 
with my friend, the driver, gardener, superintendent 
and chaplain of Mount Hope Home, I think you will 
find his carriage moves up a certain steep and narrow 
way more swiftly than some more famous vehicles. 
The driver and his wife are glad to do their work 
almost without money and without price. I think they 
have meat to eat that most of us know not of. But 
the horse must be fed and the carriage must have new 
wheels as the old ones wear out. 

So, when you hear of the. North End Mission Fair, 
which will soon be held in our city, please remember 
that one of its objects is to buy oats for the horse and 
wheels for the carriage which have taken so many 
away from those who in ‘‘the woman only see the 
sinner” to the home of him who ‘‘in the sinner always 
sees the woman.” 








NEW AND. OLD ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

rT°HIS twenty-fifth day of November, with a letter 

l from London before me telling of snow and fog 
and darkness at noonday, I sit in Rome close to my 
wide open window. A little rain is falling, itis true; 
but the weather has been unexceptionably bright and 
delicious for weeks. During the past hot summer the 
closely crowded quarters of the poor were severely 
visited with fever—chiefly the intermittent fever, how- 
ever, so well Known in America—and, the report there- 
of having gone forth, fear has fallen upon the hosts 
of visitors on their way hither and they are loitering 
in other cities only too glad to keep them. Alas! for 
old Rome. The inundation of the Tiber last year was 
less fatal to her interests than the results of her glori- 
ous sunshine this year. The city of the Cesars, which 
so long repelled the invasion of the barbarians, is now 
reduced to live on the profits of the annual barbarian 
invasion, to which she looks forward from season to 
season as her only resource. Did Julius Cwsar ever 
see this in his dreams when he set foot on the remote 
inland of Britain? Of all the barbarian tribes it is the 
Anglo-Saxon who is most desired now; and of the 
Anglo-Saxons it is the American is preferred. Not 
altogether because he is apt to be the richer traveler, 
for the average American traveler, now, bargains as 
tightly as an Oriental, but because, having bargained, 
he is less exacting, less haughty, less patronizing than 
his English cousin. 

How many travelers miss a visit to Rome altogether, 
or get only a hurried peep at the wondrous old 
city, through fear of her malarial atmosphere! How 
many thousands, on the other hand, pass delicious 
winters here and learn by the observance of a few 
simple rules to defy malaria and to get rid of all fear 
on the subject! 

They who never see Rome in October, or in April 
and May—and they are the majority of travelers—have 
little idea of the beauty of her situation and surround- 
ings. 

The Coliseum, seen with its frame of rich verdure, 
surrounded by the trees of the Park of St. Gregory on 
one side and the tall canes on the other, is a different 
object from the Coliseum of the three winter months. 
The Pincian, the villas Borghese, Ludovisi and Pam- 
fili-Doria need to be seen when the violets and cro- 
cuses tapestry the grass and the horse-chestnuts burst 
into bloom, in order to get a full comprchension of 
their beanty. We have, however, beauty all the 
year round. The sunsets seen from the Pincian, 
illuminating the wonderful dome of St. Peter’s and 
glorifying the whole circle of the sky; the crimson 
and purple shades on the Sabine and Alban Hills as 
seen from any of the great southern roads from the 
city, Via Appia for instance; the glorious moonlight 
flooding with brilliancy the silent and mournful Forum, 
and enabling one to see the seven-branched candle- 
stick on the Arch of Titus, and to read the inscription 
on the Arch of Constantine, or lighting up the grace- 
fully plashing fountain of Trevi or Termini, these are 
scenes to be enjoyed at all seasons of the year. 

There are objects of interest at every step in Rome 
for those who have eyes to see and culture to under- 
stand, or if not to uoderstand at least to ponder, and 
desire to understand. Walking the other day in a 
part of the city where a new street has been cut open 
to join an adjoining quarter I was struck with wonder 
at what I saw, The soil has been lowered full thirty 
feet, though without reaching the original level, and a 
piece of the seeming hill being left reveals it to be a 





mass of substructions of stone and brick, of sewers 
and roads and buildings founded on yet older build- 
ings, an inextricable net-work of confusion, yet reveal- 
ing to the eye of the archeologist past history as 
clearly as to the geologist a still vaster history is re- 
vealed by the strata of the rocks. The convent demol- 
ished on the surface tells of the City of the Church, 
and step by step is seen Rome medieval, imperial, 
republican, and still lower regal or Etruscan. Yes, 
close to the spot where I stood to gaze, a fragment of 
the wall of Servius Tullius, dating some 600 years be- 
fore Christ, is carefully preserved. While I was walk- 
ing around it a friend came up and took me within the 
entrance of a new and handsome house to show me in 
the courtyard a city gate belonging to that same wall. 
Yes, there it is, perfect and entire, having been buried 
for centuries, and trodden under foot and built over 
by generation after generation; there it is, the gate by 
which the great people in their early days went out and 
came in, slaughtering and bringing back the spoils, 
a peaceful ornament to a gentleman’s dwelling, or 
more probably to a house which will be let out in flats 
to barbarians of all sorts. The Etruscan arch, the 
symbol of eternal strength, survives when the delicate 
symmetry of Greek architecture perishes. The Cloaca 
Maxima, the old Etruscan drain, after more than 
twenty-five centuries of wear is without flaw or sign 
of decay, and still carries the refuse water of Rome 
into the Tiber. 

And so in this city we have city upon city beneath 
our feet, and daily walk and live over buried Greek 
statues, and marble columns, and frescoed halls, which 
it needs but the workman’s pickax to lay open. In 
the government works on the Tiber, in the most 
crowded quarters of Rome, handsome mosaic pave- 
ments and finely frescoed walls have been found buried 
for ages in the mud of the river, and objects of sufficient 
number and interest to form a new collection which 
is to be called the Tiberine Museum. 

Not always are excavations so pleasant to the archi- 
tect as they are tu the archeologist. It is no light 
discovery that has shown within the last few weeks 
that the great Palace of the Finanus, put up at im- 
mense expense on the Esquiline, rests on a false foun- 
dation, and that there are chambers “of great depth 
under some portion of it, to say t!e least. The build- 
ing is being girded by chains, while they examine and 
seek to strengthen the foundations. 

And what is all this to you in young America, with a 
virgin soil that the Indian, for the most part, has not 
even scratched, and on which you are running up your 
buildings lightly and rapidly, as if you believed liter- 
ally in the near destruction of all things? What is all 
this to the modern Roman as he saunters along, the 
cigar in his lips, amidst the ruins of his ancestors? 
What is it to the grimy charcoal dealer in the arch of the 
Theatre of Marcellus that he inhabits a spot once 
brilliant with the glories of Augustus, where once the 
Roman people thronged to see the wild animals 
slaughtered and the gladiator die, while in the very 
same dark and gloomy arch in which he sits licensed 
infamy used to revel? Ay, what is it tous all thata 
great host have trodden before us the pathway of life 
and have gone before us into that invisible realm 
toward which we are hastening! 

An Etruscan tomb now stands in the Vatican Museum 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘I, the great lady.” So well 
was she known that nothing farther was needed to 
identify her last resting place; yet the very language 
that told of her fame has passed away, and the sacred 
shrine in which she was laid is now ignorantly passed 
by multitudes who know not and do not stop to in- 
quire what it is. 

In modern Rome, the Rome of to-day, there is noth- 
ing new just now. The Pope lives on as usual, out of 
sight, and very much out of mind; the priests perform 
their daily round of services, more or less wearily. 
The King returned a few days ago, and has succeeded 
once more in patching up a ministry that will be as 
long lived, doubtless, as its various predecessors. The 
municipal government is sitting before the balance 
sheet, which presents an enormous deficit, and studying 
what new taxes to impose on the already overburdened 
city. Underneath all, misery and hunger are silently 
gnawing at the vitals of the State, and discontent, if 
not absolute despair, is undermining the foundations 
and preparing the way for God alone knows what. 

The priests rejoice in the troubles of the people, and 
fancy—some of them at least—that the growing discon- 
tent will bring them back to power; that their tyranny 
will be forgotten in the memories of the bread and soup 
that used to be doled out from the convent door. They 
have had one or two victories in the elections, and 
they may have more; but they will never return to 
their old power. 

Revolutions do not go backward, unless momentarily, 
like the waves of the ocean, toreturn with more tremen- 
dous sweep. The tendency of the Old World is toward 
republican institutions, in which they wil! probably 
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make their last refuge. Alas! when will the preachers 
arise to cry aloud in the ears of this people that vain will 
it be to change one form of government for another 
while their own hearts and lives remain unchanged ; 
to tell them that righteousness alone exalteth a nation, 
and that wickedness and impurity will destroy every 
people, be their government a despotism, a monarchy, 
or a republic! J. A. 8. 
Rome, November 25, 1879. 








OUR SHIPS AT SEA. 
By FLORENCE GROVER. 
OW many of us have ships at sea, 
Freighted with wishes and hopes and fears, 
Tossing about on the waves, while we 
Linger and wait on the shore for years, 
Gazing afar through the distance dim 
And sighing, will ever our ships come in? 


We sent them away with laughter and song, 
The decks were white and the sails were new, 
The fragrant breezes bore them along, 
The sea was calm and the skies were blue, 
And we thought as we watched them sail away 
Of the joy they would bring us some future day. 


Long have we watched beside the shore 
To catch the gleam of a coming sail, 
But we only hear the breakers’ roar 
Or the sweeping night wind’s dismal wail, 
Till our cheeks grow pale, and our eyes grow dim, 
And we sadly sigh, will they ever come in? 
Ob! poor sad heart with its burden of cares, 
Its aims defeated, its worthless life 
That bas garnered only the thorns and the tares, 
That is seared and torn in the pitiful strife, 
Afar on the heavenly golden shore 
Thy ships are anchored forever more. 


Unto the Ghud and Fourth 
Generation. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 

UNT HULDAH went wherever she was led, 

dumb with consternation when told that Patty 

was gone; eager to understand, but full of sorrow at 

their fruitless errand. Jeanette’s hut, though only of 

chinked logs with floor of rough boards, was spot- 

lessly clean and orderly, and Aunt Huldah drank the 

cup of tea made ready for her with a sense of refresh- 

ment the dirty inn could never have afforded. Jeanette 

sat silent till the old lady finished the light meal, then 
began : 

‘*T did think I would stay by her always, but she will 
go alone. Not till March will she tell me what is com- 
ing, though I know well; with my own sense, and 
because the doctor say I must watch. But she is so 
still; and when the work is done she sit and sit, and 
will not look up. If she would cry it would be better, 
but always she sit so still, and her face pale. Some- 
times she smile a little, and then look so a& if it were 
sin, and she have fear. But in March she say, 
‘Jeanette, you must come here a little while, and if I 
die you must stay always, and have care for Benoni. 
I hope God will take me and the baby, and I think He 
will, because He will not curse me any more.’ Then I 
say, ‘That is wrong to the good God; the baby is for 
your blessing, and it sball be joy. You know not now 
how it will be when it is yours. Your heart is frozen 
in you now: then it will not be so; it will melt and 
you will be happy.’ ‘Never,’ she said; ‘that is no 
word I will hear. A curse is on me and mine, and I 
must bear it while life stays. If you love me, Jeanette, 
pray only that God in His mercy may end it, and I may 
go.’ 

‘So I said then it was only bad to talk, and soon— 
in but few days more—the baby came. I tell her, ‘God 
has given you a son, Patty, and now he will grow and 
some day take care of you.’ But she would hardly 
look, and then she cried all the day. That was better 
than to be as stone, and I was ‘glad; but soon it was 
all passed. She nurse the baby, but she hardly will 
look at him; and I am angry all the time, so beautiful 
ababe itis. They are all the same when they begin, 
but soon he is uo more red, but so fair and so big, and 
his eyes look up at her like his father, and she will 
start away sometimes, and then, when she thinks I see 
not, she look at him and she pray and hold him to her, 
but she will not kiss him—never. 

“*So one day I say: ‘ Patty, the baby that his mother 
kisses not has a curse on him, and comes to sorrow in 
the end. That is tre, for I have seen it. Now you 
Say, ‘‘ He is anyway cursed,’’ but I tell you, No. I say, 
If you do as a mother with him he shall be saved 
that sorrow, and shall not know the evil you call to 
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him yourself.’ ‘We will not talk,’ she say, just as al- 
ways. ‘But we will,’ I say. ‘I shall tell you, you are 
wicked. He is a gift of the good God, and I myself 
see you put away his little hands, and he lies and looks 
at you, and you never a mother’s word for him. It is 
shame. Give him to me if you will not love him. 
Truly I am better mother for him than you. Give him 
to me.’ Then she cry again. and she say, ‘ Jeanette, if 
I did not love him I could bear it better; but when I 
see his father’s eyes and know it is his father’s very 
face and will grow more so, then I think I cannot bear 
it. I shall do my duty, but I shall never love him more 
than I can help, or if I do then I must never tell him. 
He is born to bear a curse, and I shall teach him that 
in the beginning. What he can doin this world with 
that knowledge I will not hinder, but he has not the 
life of common children and he must never think that 
he hss. Now that is all. Never speak to me about it. 
I have said all I ever shall.’ 

‘*Then I went away soon. She was strong and did 
not need me, and Benoni, I saw well, would love it for 
mother and father both. For he would sit and hold it, 
and look as if an angel had come down out of heaven, 
and when it took hold of his finger with its little hand 
then he would smile himself with the tears in his eyes, 
and I had no fear but that some way the good God 
would see that the child had love. Then this man has 
come; this Slocum that will have tavern by the lake, 
where all the hunters will stay and the city men that 
come; and she tell me—when all is done, and I go to 
ask her what she may want of me perhaps—‘ Jeanette, 
I am going away forever. I want a new home, and 
everything different from this, and when everything is 
changed then change may come to me, too. I shall 
not tell anyone. I do not want to be followed or 
found. All I have brought my friends is sorrow, 
and I shall not tell Uncle Silas nor auybody. Benoni 
understands, and is willing to go, and together we 
shall make ahome. Then if it ever seems good to 
write I shall write, but not now.’ 

‘“*T said it was wicked, for you were old and cared 
for her, and she should say good-by; but she say, 
Never. That she could never do you any good, and 
that once gone you would forget. And so she is gone, 
and that is all.” 

‘* But how has she gone?” said Uncle Silas. ‘She 
wouldn’t leave everything behind. Did she sell all 
out?” 

‘“* No, she has taken a little. Another horse that is 
strong, with the one you know, and a great wagon with 
atop; you have seen them also. This she has filled 
with such things as she will take, and then they travel 
away, and her own cow she has raised, behind; that is 
all.” 

‘*But where?” 

‘*That she tells not me nor anybody.” 

‘*She’s gone crazy,” said Aunt Huldah, through her 
tears. ‘‘She eught to be looked after. She ought to 
’a’ come to us. Oh, why didn’t we come after her, 
Silas? Can’t we find her, don’t you suppose? ”’ 

‘‘We might, but it’s no use, Huldy,” Uncle Silas 
said brokenly. ‘‘Don’t you know her yet? I'll try 
and get eye upon her for the child’s sake, but I mistrust 
she’ll cover her track in the end. She’s been hurt to 
death, an’ it looks to me as if she’d gone off to die 
alone.” 

‘No, that will not be,” said Jeanette. 
not of trouble. I really think one becomes strong and 
ready for more. She is young, and years are in her. 
Some day it will be right, and the child will alter 
things. He has his father’s name. Some day he will 
come to find out his own. There is Ben Searles who 
thinks of them, and he is gone too. Soon all I have 
known will be gone. He dare not go near Patty, 
ever, but he thinks much how he may help her. Many 
times he come to me and say, ‘Jeanette, if ever any- 
thing is wanted she cannot get, come to me.’ But she 
had money, and she would die before he should ever 
help. Ah, it is all bad together, but the good God 
knows.” 

‘*Then Searles has gone too? I wanted to see him,” 
said Uncle Silas. 

**Yes, he and two more—Brown and Dawson. All 
of that they will tell you in the tavern. They hear of 
rich land far by the lakes. Searles will go, because he 
can never forget what Patty say to him; and he tell 
me once there is a curse on the land here, and he must 
go. Then Brown will go also, because they are always 
together, and Dawson would not, I think, but that 
Patty say she hate him for coming to her. Yes; it 
was one day when the baby has but a month, and some 
one tell him Slocum want her to sell and she is going. 
So he come, and I could hear much, because the door 
is not shut. He has said he will marry her then, and 
be a good father to the child, and she is very angry 
and say, how dare he speak so? Then she look very 
still, same as always, and she said: ‘You mean well, 
but never dare speak such words again. No man liv- 
ing ever takes Robert Saunders’s place. Go!’ That 
is all; he talk a little, but she look asif she do not 
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hear and he come out, and he says: ‘Jeanette, you 
a 1 outhed. I ain’t ashamed to have asked her. 
but the Lord keep any man she fixes with them eyes. 
I feel as if I’d got a stroke!’ ” 

** Anybody might ’a’ known better than to hurry that 
way,” said Aunt Huldah, indignantly. ‘If he’d been 
a mind to wait a year or two it might ’a’done. I wish 
it might be; for jest as long as she’s a Saunders, jest 
so long she’ll always be thinkin’ and rememberin’.” 

‘* She will never change,” said Jeanette, with some 
scorn. ‘‘Oh. I know well! She is old even now. 
Tears will wash out such trouble when they fall from 
young eyes, but she will cry—never! No, they all 
stay shut in, and her eyes are hollow and soon she will 
be old. Once I have seen a woman who had great 
wrong done her, and she grew white-haired so none 
could tell if she were old or young, and so it is with 
Patty. Did I s‘y that she is all gray this winter? Her 
hair so long and beautiful; but when she is sick I comb 
it out, and I see it more gray than mine, and she say, 
‘That is well, Jeanette. I like to seem old, even if I 
must live years to be truly so.’ 

‘*Every day I pray to know what I shall do, and 
how I may find to soften her heart, ut if the baby will 
not then I think it is not to be in this world. She 
will go three day and not speak. Sometime I think 
that baby must be dumb, too, because not a word will 
he hear. Then I think no more and I say, the good 
God knows. It is sure to be right sometime, and not 
Jeanette nor anybody can hasten it. Wait.” 

‘*Tt’s a sin to alittle innocent baby,” said Uncle 
Silas. ‘It won’t get the right kind o’ care, I’m 
afraid.” 

‘“*Have no fear,” said Jeanette. ‘‘ She cares for it 
well, only it will miss mother’s love. But I think 
truly it will be made up. Yes, I think it will.” 

‘*The Lord grant it,” said Aunt Huldah; ‘but it 
goes to my heart I could not have got here in time. 
Maybe she’d have let me take the baby.” 

‘* Never!” said Jeanette. ‘She will let no one 
touch it much. No; we must wait.” 

‘**You found it all straight, did you?” the tavern- 
keeper said, as he the next day saw the old pair wait- 
ing at the landing. The greater sorrow had set aside 
all lesser troubles or fears in Aunt Huldah’s mind, and 
the swiftest way of returning to peace and her quiet 
routine seemed the best. ‘‘I didn’t mention it yester- 
day, but there was a little talk in town that she wasn’t 
quite right and maybe needed seein’ after. But before 
anybody could settle jest what to do she was gone. I 
suppose it was all right?” 

‘Yes, all right,” Uncle Silas answered, quietly; and 
as no after discussion in bar-room or store was able 
to find any new material for comment the ripple of 
excitement died away. 

For months after their return home Uncle Silas 
watched the mails, and sought in every way to fhid 
some trace of the brother and sister; but as time 
passed on Patty came to be to them almost as one 
dead, and only at rare intervals they said, ‘‘ Patty’s 
boy is three’’—or ‘five,’ or ‘‘I wonder if Patty’s boy 
lived? If he did, he is quite a boy.” 


In her old home time did its work. Her father’s 
generation passed away, and only now and then was 
any reference made to Robert S.iunders’s untimely 
fate, or a wonder expressed as to whether Patty still 
lived. Jeannette’s lonely hut and the home among 
the mountains where the old couple still hoped for 
news of her alone kept full memory, and the day came 
when they were empty. 

Aunt Huldah went first, and with the cessation of 
the constant care she had for years required Uncle 
Silas’s energies flagged, and those who watched his in- 
creasingly feeble motions said they were not to be 
divided long. When the end came and his will was 
read it was found that his not inconsiderable property 
had been left entirely to his beloved niece Martha 
Pearsons Saunders in trust for her son, Robert Saun- 
ders, to be his at the age of twenty-one, or, in default 
of finding these heirs, to revert at the end of thirty 
years to certain societies specified in the document. 

The executors moved slowly. Advertisements at 
stated intervals had been provided for by the terms of 
the will, but these failed to bring any response. The 
place was kept in a certain degree of order by a neigh- 
bor, who planted the girden and divided the product 
of fields and orchard between his own family and the 
poor-house, as provided for in the will, but the old 
house stood empty, waiting its rightful occupants, and 
though opened now and then came to have the deso- 
late look of a deserted homestead. Vines and shrub- 
bery grew at will, and as years went on with no word 
of the heirs the place came to be looked upon as 
shadowed by a curse; was passed hastily at night, and 
regarded by every child as given over to ghosts. 
When after long parley it was decided to rent it, lest 
through disuse and mold and all the silent destruc- 
tive forces of nature it should fall to pieces before 
them, human life being apparently the only cement 
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which can hinder such action, no one could be found 
bold enough to face the forms said to walk there or 
bear unmoved the mysterious sounds heard by those 
without as well as within. 

Under the south windows grew the roses Patty had 
loved, creamy white and maiden’s blush, and the young 
girls as they came by twos and threes to gather them 
told her story and wondered if she still lived. So the 
years passed, with no word or token; and the time 
drew near when the place would cease to burden those 
in charge, and pass to the hands of the new owners. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Wom have wein heaven but thee? And there is none 
upon earth that we desire beside thee. For thou art all tbat 
we ever think or feel or know of excellence. Beyond our 
thinking and our knowledge thou dost still go on; and the 
bounds of thy being are unsearchable. We cannot attain by 
thinking to the measure of the stature of thy nature; nor are 
we refined enouzh to understand what is the exquisite quali- 
ty of thy thought and of thy feeling. What thy power is is 
revealed in the world without us; and yet what is the power 
of the wind or of the wave, what is the power that rends the 
rock, compared with the power of thy higher nature—the 
power of love, the power of patience, the power of goodness ? 
The rude and rending ways of winter destroy, and bring forth 
notbing, while the summer builds up infinite things in infinite 
variations. So thine outward power is terrible to our senses; 
but this power of thy soul and of thy heart—how does it 
brood upon all beginnings and measurements, and bring 
forth ali things of successive growth to their blossoming and 
to their fruit! And how wide it is no man can know, How 
vast is the flock which thou art folding in the universe, who 
may know? We lift ourselves up toward thy laws in the 
midst of our own tbeught, and yet in Jesus Christ we are 
able to bring together these wide reaches, and in him we 
seem to find some standing ground, and something that we 
can understand. Tne Chief among ten thousand, and alto- 
gether lovely ; and yetours! Full of ali thoughts, full of all 
desires, full of ali grace and sweetness, full of tenderness, full 
of ail condescension and meekness, and yet very God, and 
ours; not disdaining to call us his children, and not disdain. 
ing to make himself as a brother in the midst of his children! 
We rejoice in him. We rejoice that by him, as through a 
door, we enter into some conception of the eternal father- 
hood of God. 

And now we beseech of thee that we may more and more 
be able to rise up into this life tbat is inside of God in Christ 
Jesus; an_d more and more may we be able to take out of it 
the comfort that this life needs; thereof may we be able to 
elothe our nakedness; therewith may we be able to fill up 
the treasuries which the earth empties. 

Inspire ail those that are duli with more eager ambition for 
life; and may those that are discouraged put on again the 
garments of courage and patient perseverance. We pray that 
those wuo are perplexed may begin to see the way clearly 
before them; and may those that stand uncertain and rest- 
less and changing become steadfast in the Lord, and abide 
therein. We pray for every one, for all classes, for all ages 
forevery condition of lite; and whatever may be the circum: 
stances in which we are found to-day thou hast for us and 
for our every condition the best of blessings. Minister them 
through the Holy Ghost, we beseech of thee, to every waiting 
heart to-day. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest not only upon this 
church but upon the congregation, and upon every member 
of it—upon the young, upon those that stand bearing the 
burdens of life, and upon the old. 

Nor do we confine our thought to this society or to this 
eburch: we extend it to all the groups, to all the societies, 
and to ali the churches that are attempting to serve the Lord 
Jesus Christ. According to the greatness of thy mercy bless 
them and allof them. Lead out of error suchas are in error. 
Lead away frem selfishness and worldliness such as are 
selfish and worldly. Deliver from bitterness and wrath such 
as are stirred up to evil-doing. O grant that the spirit which 
brings all gentievess and meekness may descend and rest 
upon every worshiping assembly. And may thy people 
learn to love one another, to serve one another, and in honor 
to prefer one another. 

Bless thy cause in all our land. Bless the States of this 
Union. May ail the strifes of this great people redound in 
the end to the glory and honor of thy name. May webe kept 
from outbreaking iniquity, from high-banded transgressions 
and from the rule of violent men. May we be kept in the 
love and faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, and be a blessing of 
God to all the nations of the earth. 

Let thy kingdom come, and let thy will be done on earth as 
itisin heaven. And the praise shall be to the Father, the 
Son and the Hoiy Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE HIDDEN LIFE* 

‘For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. 
When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory.”—COL. iii., 3, 4. 

T is the misery of human language that it was 

first used for physical experience; and we use 
it afterwards, by a species of poetical transformation, 
for growing and higher experiences. We have nothing 
better than those words which were born for the 
uses of the body and for the purposes of the lower 
forms of society life, so that we are obliged to put 


*SUNDAY MORNING, July 6, 1879. Lesson: Col. ii., 20-23; 
iii., 1-17. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 104, 887. Re- 
ported expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINwoop. 





new meanings, and still new meanings, upon words ; 
and so it comes to pass that frequently there seems to 
be almost a jangling of language; as when men are 
said to be dead. Butif they be dead what is the use 
of speaking to them? and, above all, what is the use of 
exhorting them if they be dead, and their life is hid? 
As if a man’s life could be taken out of him and carried 
somewhere and hid! And yet itis hidden. It is hid- 
den in Christ—in another. To one not drilled in 
spiritual things this must seem very strange. And 
there it is to lie until the coming or appearing of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Then we are to spring out of him 
apparently. And it would seem that we are to find 
ourselves. So that if you were to give a surface in- 
terpretation of the words it would be this: that men 
are dead when they become Christians; that they are 
buried in the sepulcher of Christ; that they are to be 
there hidden, as it were, unconscious, unseen, unsung 
and unknown, until the last great day, when there 
shall be a resurrection and we shall come forth out-of 
Christ and become heirs and partakers of his glory— 
which, for a mystical and poetical notion, is not so 
very bad, but which is not in the line of the Apostle’s 
thought and which is not actually in the line of human 
experience. What is one’s life? The life of the body 
—we know what that is; or, in other words, we do not 
know what it is but we know how to identify it and 
describe it. It is the sensibility of the nerves; ot 
rather, I might say, it is on account of the sensibility 
of the nerves, the pulsation of the heart and the in- 
spiration of the lungs. When the breath ceases the 
pulsation of the heart ceases because the inspiration 
of the lungs has ceased; and then life is said to be 
ended. 

But this is the lowest form of life; and men have 
learned to measure life in another anda higher sense 
than that of a purely physical condition—as that which 
gives a man his highest measure of being; as we say 
that some men’s lives lie in their ambition; that their 
whole life is shut upin their ambitious schemes. This 
is in a sense true of men who live degraded lives, and 
of men who indulge their passions and appetites and 
live to eat and drink, and for various sensuous 
enjoyments. ‘The realm of these things is their sphere 
of life, we say. Theylive in them. This is very easily 
comprehended. 

We say that those men who are excessive in love of 
property, living under the domain of avarice, are bound 
up in avariciousness. Their lives are there. So, going 
higher, we say of persons, They are useful, and, in 
a measure, they are public-spirited ; but, after all, their 
true life is passed in the household. They live in so- 
ciety and in the affections of it. They live in a state of 
domesticity, and in the comforts of the neighborhood ; 
but that which they prize—their friendships, the joys 
that come from the contact of soul with soul between 
neighbor and neighbor—these are their life. They are 
not philosophers, they are not thinkers, still less are 
they actors; they dwell quietly and beautifully in a 
sweet neighborhood life, and their whole life is bound 
up in domesticity, we say; and everybody understands 
that. 

Then there are others that, while they are not in- 
different co physical life, nor to learning, nor to prop- 
erty, are conscious that really the stream of their 
thought and their endeavor lies in the direction of re- 
search, of knowledge, of philosophy, of art, of science, 
of beauty, of that which is in its nature intellectual— 
if you include imagination among the intellectual fac- 
ulties, as you should. There they live. Not that there 
is not something else to them. They rise, and they 
couch themselves from day to day. The table is spread 
for them, and food is not unwelcome to them. They 
walk forth, and they take enjoyment in the ways of 
men. But, after all, the strength of their life does not 
lie in these things; it lies in that which ministers food 
to the understanding and to the taste. 

So, in a variety of ways, we see how the word of life 
is used to signify that which to the individual becomes 
the chief end of his existence. In some it is low, and 
is the key-note; in others it is intermediate; in others 
it is very high; and in the life of each that for which 
he lives is for him the highest value; but it does not 
follow that there is no value in any other thing. It 
may often be that one is forced to spend more time and 
thought and labor on that which is not his life than on 
that which is. There is many and many a housewife 
who, early and late, and who at every intermediate 
hour, is obliged to carry burdens, and bear, discrimi- 
natingly and sharply, rasping cares for the house, and 
for them that dwell in it, but who, nevertheless, is in- 
spired within, and has a real tendency, if it might but 
have expansion, for something far above the groove 
and the round of daily life. One’s duty may frequently 
keep one far more, in conversation, in thought, and in 
labor, with that which is below his life than in that 
which is really his life. For frequently men’s lives 
sing to them from above, as often to us sing birds in 
the tops of trees, which we cannot see, but whose song 





come to many and many in this life the consciousness 
that their real and invisible self is far higher than 
their ordinary and visible self. 

Now, there is a life which is higher than any that I 
have mentioned. There is a life which the poet lives, 
and which is far higher than any that the ordinary 
man knows. There is a life which the true man lives, 
and which is far higher than that of the eager, toiling 
and avaricious members of society. There is a life 
that overtops them all. The most tenuous, the least 
bounded by human nature, and the rarest, in the great 
average of human experience, of any life, is the highest 
and the noblest. It is a life which belongs not to the 
flesh, not to society, and not to the present, but to the 
great beyond, and to the multitudes in the spheres 
above. It is the life which one lives who has had 
opened up to his conception the full orb of his own 
being—at any rate of his own destiny—and who thinks 
of himself no longer as a creature of time, but as com- 
ing gradually to himself in the eternal sphere. 

If our blossoming plants were endowed with con- 
sciousness, how, for instance, would the morning- 
glory, as it broke the ground in spring, and came from 
its black seed, and began to find itself, and to aspire, 


‘winding round and round a dead stick, as many and 


many a person in life finds himself obliged to twine— 
how would this morning-glory, if it had power to know 
what it was coming to, rejoice, all the way up, in 
thinking of that most exquisite of all delicate blossoms 
that come before the sight of mortal eye! How would 
it rejoice, from the base leaf to the very last turn, in 
that to which it was coming! But it knows not. 

If it were given to men to descry that which they are 
coming to when their bodily conditions are purged 
away; when they bave risen above the conditions of 
society that are needed only in this worldly state of 
human development, when they have cast out all those 
passions which belong to physical life, and which have 
no function in the true spiritual life; when they have 
projected their thought far enough along to know 
themselves as disembodied creatures; when by the 
power of the understanding, by the power of the im- 
agination, and by the power of the disposition, they 
know they are to have a personal identity in the other 
life, that is hidden from their sight in its glory, but 
not, after all, in its reality; when they conceive what 
a life that is which lifts itself above all care, above all 
mortal troubles, above all those conditions which are 
perpetually robbing us of our best things in this life; 
when they enter into that full conception, and espe- 
cially into the conception of the great verity that does 
not appear to our senses, but that we firmly believe in— 
namely, the conception that we have of the beauty, of 
the loveliness and of the glory of Christ, as being One 
that centers in himself all that which we have con- 
ceived of as noblest, using all the faculties of our nature 
and using them in our best hours, and under the most 
favorable circumstances, and taking whatever there is 
in intelligence, whatever there is in ideal creativeness, 
whatever there is in depth of affection, whatever there 
is in history, that reveals the power of men under all 
circumstances of lordly heroism—if it were given men 
to see all these things, and to gather them as scattered 
sparks, by the memory and by the imagination, and 
fashion them into that Orb who is the source and 
fountain of all, and whom we call our Lord and Master, 
more tender to his creatures than a mother is to her 
babe, more valiant than a father is in the hour of peril, 
nobler than the orator, more artistic than the artist, 
and knowing how to be more brave, more deep, more 
pure and more clasping than any human being—if it 
were given men to gather up the whole inventory of 
human life in particles that shine as gold-dust in the 
sand, experiences of men the most noble and reputable 
that the world ever saw, and put them into the person 
of Jesus Christ, and then call him ‘the Chief among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely,” and make him 
the soul’s idol and the soul’s hero, they would still fall 
short of the reality. Though there was nothing else 
that they could bring to him he would transcend their 
conception of him. Everything that is gross, every- 
thing that is offensive, in human nature, is drawn away 
from that perfect ideal and model of him; and every- 
thing that is beautiful and transcendent we may bring 
to him; and we never need fear that we shall overcolor 
the picture, or make the outlines too broad or too 
strong. We may criticise our highest conceptions of 
the Lord Jesus Christ only as being infinitely too little, 
to dull; but never as being exaggerated or over- 


wrought. 
Now comes the realization that this resplendent 


Being is not the creature of our imagination; that he 
is; that he is infinitely more real than we can imagine 
him to be; that he stands in the admiration of innu- 
merable saints the joy and the glory of the unseen 
universe, as the natural sun is the joy and the glory of 
every living thing on this earth. Bring him to your- 
self clearly, and conceive of him not as one that walks 
aloft to scorn us in our dull delays in this lower world, 


drops down upon us with sweet delight. And so there , but as saying, ‘‘Ye are mine; by my love I have re- 
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deemed you unto myself, and have made you mine.” 
Enter into the conception that the act of God, the 
hand of God, the whole disclosure of the Divine na- 
ture, has enveloped us with an owning love, nursing 
us, rejoicing over us, and that, not because of our 
symmetry and perfectness, not because we are what 
we are, nor because we are what we should at any 
stage be, but because of what there isinhim. For, 
do not you who have grown up from the cradle under 
a mother’s love know that it is in the power of true, 
disinterested affection to love without having any 
quality to love? We love that which we bring to the 
object loved. How many times, in this life, men pour 
their own conception over another, and love that! 
And how sad is the waking! How sad it is to find 
where you thought there was ineffable 
purity! How sad it is to find hard temper where 
there seemed to be only sweetness! How sad it is to 
find worldly ways and selfishness where there seemed 
to be ineffable benevolence and Christlikeness! And 
yet so it is, evermore. In infancy, in childhood, in 
young manhood, in mid-life, all the way through (for 
there are some men who never escape from the power 
of self-delusion), we love not what is but what we 


vulgarity 


make and see. 

If you transfer to the divine nature this power of 
clothing objects with a beauty that is not in them; if 
you conceive that in the nature of God there is a power 
of pouring his love out upon objects that are poor and 
weak and mean; if you consider that this power is 
essential to divinity, and that the task of God is to 
produce in those whom he loves that which he attrib- 
utes to them from his own nature; if you consider 
that love in its highest form is that which makes 
things beautiful by what is in it, and not by what is in 
them; and if you give this into the hands of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is ineffably pure, so that wherever 
he thinks or broods or smiles all are his, and that he 
is ministering power, from period to period, from sta- 
tion to station, from gradation to gradation, through- 
out the universe, that he is bringing up all those whom 
he has created through the ages of existence, by the 
power that is in himself, little by little, into the image 
of that which he sees in them, and loves, in their 
primal estate of littleness—then you have a conception 
of what it is to be loved by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Though you be rude of temper, though you be violent 
of nature, though you be untuned of tongue, though 
you be that which others cannot love, and that which 
you cannot love yourself except by blind instinct, by 
self-love, yet there is a view of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in which a man may say, ‘‘ Nevertheless, I am beloved. 
I am loved by One who is the perfection of excellence, 
who is the very glory of the universe, and who, when 
I see him, shall fransfix me at that moment with ad- 
miration for his attributes that transcend in beauty 
and glory any conception that can be formed in this 
world. Though he is such an one, he says, breathing 
from out of the heavens, day by day, ‘I love thee.’ ”’ 

When that blessed secret, whispered from the cra- 
dle, once takes effect in a man’s belief, and he can 
stand before that heavenly vision saying, ‘‘ Not because 
IT am good but because he is, I am beloved; I am be- 
loved not by man nor by woman but by the infinite 
Saviour, and with a love that is stronger than that 
death can destroy it or than that many waters can 
quench it,” there is in that ideal of Christ, in that ideal 
of the love of Christ poured upon us iv the conditions 
of life in which we find ourselves, enongh for a man to 
build up an inward life, an aspiration, an earnest zeal 
upon, such as he cannot build upon any other conceiv- 
able influence in human life. 

So there is the reciprocation of clothing ourselves 
with him. As the height, the depth, the length and 
the breadth of the love of God passes knowledge, by 
natural reaction the same state of mind as that which 
is in him is produced in us. That which he is, so 
much higher than we are, we strive to be; and this 
becomes the point and aim of our life; namely, to ren- 
der ourselves more and more acceptable to him who so 
disinterestedly loves us. 

The relation of this consciousness to the whole drift 
of life we shall now be able more clearly to see. If 
once our soul has been carried upward to this bright 
conception of our Head, our Heart-hero, and of his 
love—that, when compared with our nascent love, is as 
the sun, that shines brighter and brighter to the per- 
fect day, compared to a spark—we can see how, when 
it is established in any man, it will throw a supreme 
blaze of influence into the future. 

It is not the life that we are living in the present 
which becomes the strongest under such circumstances. 
It is the time to come that we are thinking of then. 
Now we are living in poverty. Then we shall have 
dropped all feeling of being poor. Now we are living 
under the dominion of sense. Then sense will no 
longer have a function. _It is when we see Christ that 
We are to be satisfied with him. ‘‘It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be,” said the Apostle. We are the 
Sons of God, but what we shall be doth not yet appear 





—that is what it means. That is, the full orb and 
stature of sonship, that part of our life which we value 
most, is yet to come. 

Many and many a one, in this life, in the ordering of 
his affairs, is conscious that it is not in the present 
machinery of his experience that he has his life, but in 
their outcome. A man goes to China, and lives there, 
toiling through twenty years, saying to himself, ‘I 
will bear the climate, I will bear the people, I will bear 
the deprivation, I will bear the solitude and seclusion, 
that I may amass a property and return to my native 
place and live the life that I desire to live.’’ His life 
is far ahead of him, and he is undergoing hardship and 
suffering for the sake of it. 

It is possible for a man—possible! there are ten 
thousand witnesses that show it to be an actual fact — 
that a man may have such a conception of himself that, 
after he is emancipated, all through life, this is the 
predominant thought, stronger than any other, as it is 
nobler than any “other, and more fruitful of joy; and 
when once a man’s life is hid thus, when he has pro- 
jected it, when he has associated it, as it were, with 
Jesus Christ, not only can he say, ‘‘ My life is hid with 
Christ in God,’’ but he can say a great many other 
things. He can say, ‘‘By losing my life—the lower 
one—I have gained the higher one.” For does not 
this thought of life in another, and in such a tran- 
scendent sphere as the heart and soul of Christ, give a 
man a measure by which he may disenchant himself of 
fictitious values? ‘‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

A man may have such a conception of his coming 
manhood in Christ Jesus that it changes all his rela- 
tions to the world that now is. If he goes up, it 
clothes it with greater power. Ifhe goes downit takes 
away from it its power to hurt or oppress him, and 
gives him a new measure of value. There are things 
which some men almost glory in that other men would 
count to be hardships. 


Was there evera manin the army in the time of 


conflict who found himself, by night-marches, and hard 
knocks, and deprivations, gaining nerve and stamina, 
that on the whole did not feel gloriously brave and 
happy to think that he was becoming a veteran? These 
things made him feel better inside because he felt that 
he was being built up by them outside, although he 
was called to suffer. Many and many a man rejoices 
in the things which he is obliged to endure in a good 
cause, ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake.” There is joy in be- 
ing persecuted when one is laboring to establish the 
kingdom of God among men. The man whose life is 
hid with Christ in God, and the whole conception and 
drift of whose life is upward and onward, looks upon 
the petty things about him, day and night, almost with 
contempt—certainly when they undertake to drive and 
oppress him. 

Such a conception gives a man supremacy in this 
world over men’s opinions. A susceptibility to men’s 
opinions isright. St. Paulsays: ‘*‘ Whatsoever things 
are of good report, think [ponder] on these things.” 
In other words, the sentiments which men entertain of 
you are rightly matters of consideration. And yet, as 
the world is constituted, we are being whipped perpet- 
ually by these things, simply because men do not 
know how to use approbativeness. There are many 
men who are afraid to do right things because they do 
not know what people will say. Men are afraid of 
being peculiar. So they are instruments of fashion and 
public sentiment; and they suffer immeasurably in do- 
ing things that are right, or in neglecting things that 
they should do. We are pefpetually under the lash of 
men’s tongues; and some men would rather die than 
have their names get into the newspapers, while some 
men would almost be willing to die to get theirs in. It 
is just as it happens to take one or another. At any 
rate, there are some sensitive persons who court public- 
ity, who are willing to have some notoriety, but who 
are slaves of men’s opiaions; and they rejoice when 
they go up—are puffed up; and they suffer when they 
go down—are neglected or spoken against. 

Now, to a man who has gained this hidden life in 
Christ, what difference do these things make ? 

Although hounds and wolves howl around about him 
they do not disturb him. There is a pavilion into 
which God brings his people, and hides them till the 
storm be overpast. Do not you suppose that Luther, 
when he was the object of the detestation and malig- 
nant hatred of millions, was as happy as a singing 
bird? Do not you suppose that Louis Kossuth, gath- 
ering flowers on the sides of the Italian hills, was hap- 
pier than any of those men who deprived him of his 
liberty, and his country of its rights? ‘ Rejoice [when 
men persecute you] and be exceeding glad, for so 
persecuted they the prophets.” Not that man is hap- 
piest about whom men say the pleasantest things; and 
not that man is the most unhappy about whom men 
say the bitterest things; for to him who sits at the 
feet of Christ, and looks up into the divine face, and is 





conscious that the ambitions of his life, that his aims, 
are all fixed on things higher than those which belong 
to ordinary life, to him this hurly-burly of human mis- 
conception passes as to one standing on a mountain 
a thunderstorm passes far below him, as he looks 
down upon it. He hears the wind and sees the rain 
and the lightning, but he feels no drop of rain, and the 
wind does not smite him, nor does the lightning blight 
him. 

This dwelling in another nourishes in us the purest 
thoughts, the highest ideals: and we are made quite 
independent of any of those ambitions which we see 
fretting and irritating other men. Ease, pleasure, 
riches, position, power—we are dead to suffering in all 
these things; and we are alive to joy in things which 
to other men are empty. 

So it comes to pass that men may live together, and 
suppose themselves to be acquainted, and may be out- 
wardly acquainted, and yet have no relation to each 
other whatever. Have I not seen men living with 
saintly women the hem of whose garment they were 
not worthy to touch? They understood with all their 
might; they went as high as they could; but it was not 
given them to interpret the higher realms of character. 
They lived by those whom they called their compan- 
ions, but they did not live with them. There is a dis- 
tance almost as great as between heaven and earth 
between persons that walk hand in hand in this life. 
A man whose life is apparent is united to a man whose 
life is hid; a man who is living in time, and who is al- 
lied to time influences, is united to one who is living 
in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the future, 
and in the high hopes that belong to it; and they are 
not of the same world. 

It is possible for brothers and sisters to be separated 
by a gulf as wide as that which there is between the 
spiritual and the fleshly or carnal; and it is possible 
for men that have never met each other to be more 
present to each other than that slept in the 
same cradle and lay upon the same breast. It is pos- 
sible for men of different faiths to be infinitely 
nearer to each other than brothers and sisters, or than 
those that have communed together, or that have 
walked together habitually. Men may be of the same 
profession, and may be ranked by men as belonging 
to each other by higher affinities, and yet the sphere 
of eternity may roll between them; and men may be 
set at opposite poles, and may seem to be dashing 
against each other perpetually, and yet, by this hid- 
den life, may be nearer to each other than a father’s 
or a mother’s blood could make them. 

When Christ was in the assembly, and his mother 
and his brethren came to take him and carry him to 
their house, thinking him to be insane, some one 
said to him, ‘‘Thy mother and thy brethren stand 
without, desiring to speak with thee;” and he looked 
around about, and said, ‘‘ Who is my mother? And 
who are my brethren?” ‘* Whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” The highest rela- 
tionship is that, not of the flesh, but of the Spirit of 
God. ‘‘As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believed on his name,’’ and whose life was hidden in 
him. 

To this great company of all ages do we belong; 
and, no matter where our family on earth is, our 
real family is in heaven. No matter how many or 
how few friends we have here, our best friends are 
there. No matter how dear our friends are to us 
now, they are to be dearer to us by and by. The hope 
of a coming life of enfranchisement and glory should 
make men very careful in their friendships and loves, 
and in their conflicts and divisions. You may be set- 
ting yourself with violent prejudice against that which, 
when you stand in the full light of love, will be tran- 
scendently beautiful in your sight. 

Go with me to some ruin on old Italian or Athenian 
ground, where there is the statue of a goddess, once 
exquisite, but that has been mutilated and is covered 
with grime and dirt. Rear it up, and look at it. 
Who will bid for it, hideous as it is, in all its aspects 
of disfigurement? But let it be cleansed; let its dis- 
membered arm be found, and joined; and give back 
to the marble its pristine color; and then, when you 
behold it as it came from the hand of the artist 
originally, how graceful the folds are! How majestic 
the form is and how radiant and beautiful is every 
feature of the face! We, in this life, are soiled and 
dismembered; but when we are cleansed, and purified, 
and restored, and stand in the glory of Christ’s love, 
in the other world, how noble and grand we shall 
be! 

So let us beware lest we despise, in our misappre- 
hension here, that which shall be more noble than 
the very angels of God in the other world. And how 
much dearer ought our love on earth to be when we 
feel that it is kindled upor an altar of rude and un- 
hewn stones! The best, disfigured by faults, and re- 
stricted in a thousand ways. are lese lovely than it 
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is in their nature or aspiration to be. Think of them 
as you think of Christ. Lift them up into e glory of 
the future. Dismiss one fault, and another fault, and 
another fault, and conceive of them as perfected. 
Think of that which they are to be in the heavenly 
land. 

So this hiding of our life in Christ gives us power 
over the mortal life, over all its temptations, over 
everything, over ourselves, and over God; for love 
conquers all things—even God. 

It is to this love that we are called in the Gospel. 
We are exhorted to enkindle it in our hearts. To 
give us-the power to live by it is the whole aim and 
drift cf the gospel of Christ; and Christ himself is set 
forth as the Author and the Finisher of that love. 

And we, from time to time, gather about those sim- 
ple memorials which he has appointed for us, not so 
much because there is any superstitious charm about 
them, nut so much because in obeying an ordinance we 
get our reward, but we desire to have a clearer con- 
ception of what that love was, in the transcendent 
Christ, which led him to give up his life for us, to live 
and suffer and die for our sake, that we might learn by 
the same life andthe same suffering to come into the 
same sphere in which he dwelt, and be transformed 
into his image. 


Che Sunday-School. 


JESUS BAPTIZED BY JOHN. 
Jan. 18.—Matt. ili. 1-17, 
GOLDEN TEXT: Matt. iii., 17. 

‘HE true predecessor of the modern preacher was 
‘| not the Jewish priest but the Jewish prophet. 
He was priest, teacher and preacher in one. In the 
darkest days of Jewish degeneracy these prophets 
lifted up their voices in admonition; in the days of 
disaster they proclaimed a gospel of hope in divine 
mercy. It was the constant tendency of the na- 
tion, as it has ever been of the human race, to run 
into ritualism and to makea religion of ceremonial 








observances. 
against the tendency, declaring that God cared only 
for justice, mercy and love; putting character above 
sacrifices and practical righteousness above the temple 
service. Their language respecting the divinely ap- 
pointed ritual was sometimes even scornfully derisive.’ 
They were Puritans to the Jewish churchmen; Luther- 
ans to the Jewish Catholics; preachers of radicalism 
to Jewish orthodox ceremonialism. They were lay 
preacher —without ordination; without any definite 
recognized standing in the church; not acaste nor 
holding any official relations to the Jewish Church; 
called from all classes; and called only by the peculiar 
adaptation to their work and by the providence of 
God indicated by the exigencics of the times. They 
depended on the hospitality of the people for their 
support; lived plainly; frequently dwelt together in 
little communities, although sometimes alone; and 
were generally men of fearless courage, of singleness 
of consecration, and of profound and spiritual appre- 
ciation of God and his truths. 

The last of these prophets was John the Baptist. 
He belonged ‘o the age that was passing away rather 
than to the age that was coming on, though he 
formed a fitting link between the two. If we may 
compare Christ to Luther we may compare John the 
Baptist to Savonarola. His parents belonged to the 
priestly order; it is probable that he received a priest’s 
education, but he never performed priestly functions. 
Disgusted with the already worn-out and meaningless 
ceremonialism of Judaism, he fled from men, and took 
up his abode in the solitudes of the wilderness 
beyond Jordan. He was in spirit one of that class of 
anchorites who, from the days of Elijah to those of 
Thoreau, abhorring religious formalism and social false 
pretense, have sought a refuge from them in seclusion 
and communion with nature, or through nature with 
God. From this seclusion he at length emerged, in 
about the thirtieth year of his age. He wasa few 
months the senior of his second cousin, Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

His appearance was startling. He came, as Elijah 
nad come before Ahab nine hundred years before, no 
man knew whence or how. He eschewed all society, 
refused all social invitations, entered no man’s house 
as a guest, and disregarded all the social and religious 
conventionalism of his day. The society of his age 
sneered at him, as one possessed by a genius or demon.? 
He lived on what he could find in the woods, mainly 
on locusts—which still constitute a common article 
of diet among the poorer classes of Palestine—and 
wild honey, deposited in great quantities in the trees 
and crevices of the rocks. His dress was a robe 





1 Isgiah i., 10-14; Ps. 1,8: Amos v., 21 22: M cab vi., 6, 7. 

2? He hatn a devil (Mati. xi., 18) sig ifies uot necersarily an 
evil spirit. except as all spiritual possession was regarded by 
toe Jews aa evil. 


The prophets perpetually protested - 





woven of the camel’s hair, itself a symbol of poverty 
and austerity. His preaching was wholly unlike the 
scholastic abstractions of the scribes, with which in 
the synagogue services the people were wearied. 
Their sermons abounded with discussions about the 
necessary amount of water for ablutions, the proper 
length of fringes, and the correct structure of phylac- 
teries. John brought them a message which he had 
freshly learned from a study of nature and of the an- 
cient prophets in the wilderness. To the scribes his 
preaching was like that of John Knox to Mary Queen 
of Scots and her Court. ‘‘ Bring nv more vain obla- 
tions. Your new moons and sabbaths I cannot away 
with. Wash you; make you clean. Cease to do evil; 
learn to do well.”” This had been the burden of Isaiah’s 
first message; his preparation for the prophecy of 
a Messiah who should be called ‘‘ Wonderful, the 
Counselor, the Mighty God.”' ‘Repent; for the 
kingdom of God is at hand,” was the burden of 
John’s preaching. He treated the national pride 
with a healthy and vigorous scorn. ‘* Think not,” he 
cried, ‘‘ to say within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father.’”” God could make out of the very stones 
men as worthy to be called Abraham’s children as you 
are. He declared that the day of divine judgment on 
the nation was close at hand. The woodman’s ax was 
laid at the root of the trees; and every tree, however 
hedged about in the vineyard, which was not bearing 
good fruit, would be cut down and burned up. Toa 
people accustomed in their synagogue services to reg- 
ular Scripture lessons, in the course of which Isaiah’s 
parable of the vineyard? was read every year, its 
meaning was unmistakable. When his auditors in- 
quired what sort of fruit he meant, he answered with a 
plainness which was unmistakable. He meaut that the 
rich should give generously to the poor; that the gov- 
ernment officials should cease their corrupt exactions; 
that those in authority should cease from violence.® 
He had the prophet’s pre-vision; an assurance strong 
but ill-defined that the day of the long-promised 
Messiah was close at hand. But he dwelt more upon 
the Messiah’s judgment than upon his mercy. He was 
coming with his fan in his haud to purge his harvest 
floor; to gather out of the nation its wheat; to burn 
up its chaff. Of a world-wide redemption, including 
pagan nations, he seems to have little or no concep- 
tion, at least not till after his baptism of Jesus. If, as 
appears probable, the preaching reported in Matthew, 
Mark and Luke preceded, and that reported in John 
followed the baptism of Jesus, that event signal- 
ized a change in the tone of his ministry. From being 
a preacher of the law he became a preacher of the Gos- 
pel; from being a preacher of righteousness he became a 
preacher of the Saviour; from being an Old Testament 
prophet he became a New Testameut herald.‘ 

The impressiveness of his preaching was enhanced 
by his adoption and employment of a rite already in 
use among the people, but to which he gave a new sig- 
nificance. In all warm climates constant ablutions are 
necessary to cleanliness and health. The garments of 
the East are easily thrown aside; and where water is 
abundant bathing is easy and agreeable as well as nec- 
essary. The washing of dirt from the skin is a very 
natural symbol of moral and spiritual purification; it 
is found in all Eastern religions; it was incorporated 
into the Jewish ceremonial. The priests were obliged 
to lave before entering the temple for their services. 
Men tainted by certain sins were obliged to bathe as a 
sort of solemn testimony to their repentance and con- 
fession of uncleanness, or a symbolical witness of 
their spiritual purification. The ceremonial had grown, 
as all such ceremonials do. Between the very simple 
provisions of the Old Testament and the elaborate 
ritual of the Pharisees in the time of John there was 
the same sort of difference that there is between the 
original Lord’s Supper and the Roman Catholic mass. 
Among the comparatively new uses of this ritual was 
its employment in the case of a converted heathen. 
He washed as a token that he laid aside his old faith 
and old life and entered fresh and clean upon a new 
one. The Rabbinical rules prescribed exactly how this 
should be done. It must be performed in the day- 
time; by the immersion of the whole person; the 
failure to submerge the least portion of the body 
rendered the washing wholly invalid; at the request of 
the father the household was immersed, including his 
servants and children; in that age the conversion of a 
king sufficed for the conversion of a nation; the con- 
version of a householder for that of his household; 
the right of a people, or wife, or servants, or children, 
to their own individual religious convictions was al- 
most utterly unknown. 

John adopted this rite, but gave it a new employment. 
He demanded of the Jews that they submit to baptism. 

1 Isaiah i., 13-17; ix., 6. ss 

2 Isaiah v., 1-7. 1t1s reasonable to surmise, from tbe para'lel- 
ism between the two, that Isaian was Joun’s tay orite autuor. 

§ Luke fii., 10 14. 

+ Compare especially Luke iti,, 1-18, with John i., 26-34, 





This was equivalent to a most solemn declaration that 
they were no better than the heathen: it demanded of 
them a public confession that they needed forgiveness 
and a new life no less than the Greek or the Roman. 
The people gave him his soubriquet from his adoption 
of this rite; they called him John the Baptizer. 

Crowds flocked to John’s preaching. A strange con- 
gregation was that which gathered at the ford of the 
Jordan to listen and to look—soldiers from the Roman 
army; peasant fishermen and farmers from Galilee; 
tax-gatherers from the neighboring city of Jericho; 
priests from the temple; scribes and Pharisees from 
all the country round about; and finally a delegation 
to make official investigation, sent by the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem.’ The people generally were favorably 
affected; they believed him to be a mighty prophet. 
The scribes were disaffected. They always are dis- 
affected toward a man who teaches in unconventional 
methods and untraditional doctrines. And John did 
not confine himself to either the “historic faith” or the 
historic ceremonials. 

Among those who came to his baptism was Jesus of 
Nazareth. John knew his second cousin as a man of’ 
singular purity of heart and life; that he was the Mes- 
sian he did not know.’ He instinctively felt that the 
doctrine of repentance had no application to Jesus, 
and therefore the rite of baptism no significance. He 
protested, but Jesus overbore his protest, and the two 
entered the water together. As they came up out of 
the river after the immersion, and joined for a moment in 
prayer uttered not by John but by Jesus, there was given 
to Jesus and to John a singular and beautiful witness to 
the character ana mission of Jesus.?- The dove was to 
the poor what the lamb was to the rich: it was a sacri- 
fice which the poorest could afford and which the poor 
were permitted to substitute for the more costly offer- 
ings of the rich. A dove* seemed to descend from the 
sphere above and light on the head of Jesus. As to 
Stephen through the opened heavens a vision was 
afforded of his Saviour, so to them this dove seemed to 
come out of the opened heavens. At the same moment 
a voice was heard by them both, saying, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” It was the 
solemn witness to John that he had been right, and that 
the one whom he had baptized had no sins to wash 
away; that he was the Messiah for whose coming he 
was looking, of whose coming he was the herald. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

These seem to me to be very plainly involved in the 
account itself. Jesus by his baptism adopted John’s 
teaching and made it his own. His teachings—both in 
word and in act—are therefore the Master’s. Aid they 
include the following: 

I. Repentance is necessary for the remission of sins. 
There is no divine forgiveness and no glorious heaven 
without repentance. John’s Gospel is the same as 
that of Isaiah in chap. lv., 6,7. He does not yet point 
to Christ as the One through whom we are to return 
to God, but he preaches the necessity of both forsaking 
sin and returning to God. : 

II. The nature of repentance. It is not sorrow for 
sin, it is forsaking of sin. There is no genuine repent- 
ance which is not shown by fruits meet for repentance. 
What these are John’s sermon in Luke iii., 10-14, indi- 
cates. 

III. Men are not saved by heredity. This is one of 
the means employed by God for the development of the 
race; but if is not enough to be children of Abraham 
neither is it enough to be children of the Pilgrims. 
See John i., 3. 

IV. The useless are criminal; the fruitless will be 
destroyed. You ask, What have I done to deserve 
death? Rather ask, What have I done to deserve to 
live? The tree that does not bear good fruit is hewn 
down and destroyed. Comp. Luke xiii., 6-9; Matt. 
xxv., 30. 

V. Baptism unto repentance is not alone enough; it 
but prepares the way for another baptism with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire; 7. e., with the Spirit of God 
and with the trial and discipline of life. It is not 
enough to resolve to cease to do evil; we must also 
learn to do well. It is not enough to forsake our evil 
ways; we must also return unto God. And this we do 
when we accept God as our friend and our companion, 
and the discipline which he sends us that he may make 
us worthy to be called his children. (Rev. v., 3-5; 
Heb. xii., 10, 11.) 


VI. Christ is a Saviour, but he is also a Judge. His 





1 John i., 19. 

2 This} is doubtless the meaning of the declaration “ I knew 
him not” Johni., 31); tbat he knew who he was is evident 
from the account in Ma:thew; but he did not know what he 
was. 

3There is notbing to indicate that any one but Jesus and 
John saw toe dove descending ; and in the cases of the visions 
of Stepben aud Saul nothing was seen by the others present. 
it was not the divine metood to afford such signs from heaven 
to tne multitude. ‘ 

* The imp ication of the acco intis that a dove-like form 
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fan is in his hand; he separates the wheat from the 
chaff; he is doing this now; he will do it completely 
and thoroughly when he comes in final judgment. 
(Comp. Matt. xiii., 40-43, 49, 50.) 

VII. By his baptism Jesus bears the strongest possi- 
ble testimony to the duty of all men to make a public 
profession of religion. How can you claim to be a 
follower of Jesus Christ if you will not follow him even 
in this first and simplest act of his life? 

VIII. In the baptism of Jesus Christ God bears the 
strongest testimony to his peculiar character. We 
are all sons of God; but he is the only begotten Son; 
the well-beloved Son; the One in whom the Father is 
well pleased. This is said of no other son. 


PRINARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. 

CENTRAL THouGHT. — Following the example of 
Christ in baptism. 

Ist. To teach that we learn by example. 

Ask the children to tell of the different kinds of work 
they can do, or of things they can make. Get them 
to tell how they learned to dothem. Most of them 
will probably say, ‘‘ by seeing somebody else.” Teach 
them that we learn both good and evil by example. 

2d. To teach that Jesus’s life is an erample we should 
all follow. 

Tell the story of a little boy who, when asked 
how he was trying to be a Christian, replied, ‘I 
am trying to walk in the footsteps of Jesus.” This is 
the season of snow, and this figure will be interesting 
to the children, and easy for them to understand. Ask 
if any of them are trying to follow in his footsteps; if 
so, in what? It would add to the interest if the teacher 
would draw on paper or on the black-board a series of 
footsteps, and write in each one something that the 
children say they are doing in trying to fo!low Jesus. 

3d. Jesus was baptized as an example for us. 

ask how many have ever seen anyone baptized. In- 
quire as to method. Teach that sin cannot be washed 
away with water as we do dirt stains. Teach that bap- 
tism is a sign that we wish to be cleansed fiom sin and 
that we believe Jesus has done it for us. Tell 
now the circumstances of Jesus’s baptism by John. 
Remind the children that Jesus had no sins from which 
to be cleansed; let them guess why he was baptized; 
if they do not, tell that he did it as an example for us. 
Ask how many mean to follow Jesus in this. When? 
Let the teaeher see the parents of those who express a 
desire to be baptized, and as soon as may be have the 
matter consummated. 

4th. The heavenly Father was well pleased with Jesus’s 
baptism, and sent upon him the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Describe how the heavenly Father showed his 
pleasure. Teach that the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
is God coming to dwell in the heart. Teach that who- 
ever is baptized with water may ask the heavenly 
Father for the baptism of the Holy Spirit, which will 
make us able to always please God in our ways, and 
help us to teach others how to do so too. 

Refer to the joy it brings to the hearts of boys and 
girls to have their parents pleased with them. Teach 
them that it will be joy unspeakable to feel and to know 
that the heavenly Father owns them for his children, 
and is well pleased with them. 








Ingniring Friends. 


—Il am ata loss to fully get at your meaning in the Sunday 
School Lesson of Dec. 14th, ** The Gates Ajar,” and my in- 
quiry is, Will Jehovah ever be visible ? 

After telling us that Hebrew poetry is symbolic, and that 
it describes moral and physical states, ete,, you afterward 
say, ‘They shall see his face. What Moses could not see we 
shall then see. What no man can see and live we shall see. 
God shall no more conceal bimself. We s»ail see him as he is, 
tace to face?’ etc. Do you mean to teach that God hasa ma- 
terial form? Does this correspond with your teaching in 
Matt. v.,8: The pure in heart shall se God, ** Not merely 
hereafter but now”? Is God materialized at all in Jonn’s 
vision? “The glory of God did lignten it’ is all that I can 
find. Will the pure in heart ever see God differently from 
what they now see him except in degree ? w.H.G. 

AH spiritual truths must be metaphysically expressed. 
There is an almost universal Jonging for a closer and clearer 
vision of and acquaintance with God. This soul-hunger is 
not satisfied, and we may almost say that no progress 
is made toward satisfying it, by our progress in the 
spiritual life. The cry still remains, Nearer, O God, to 
thee! Neither the historic revelation of God in Christ nor 
the spiritual revelation of God in communion with him 
satisfies the soul. That satisfaction is promised when we 
awake in his likeness and see him as he is; no longer 
through a glass, darkly, but faceto face. What this means 
we can understand as little as a blind man could under- 
stand the described glories of the sunlight, or as the Jews 
could understand beforehand the Incarnation. But the 
promises certainly do imply something fuller, clearer, 
more satisfying to every hunger of the soul after its God 
than anything we know or dream of in our earthly estate. 
But the notion of God existing somewhere in a human form 
is one dishonoring to him; it is a subtle for m of idolatry. 








—Please be so kind as to tell me when regeneration or con- 
version commenes. Does it not begin in repentance? Are 
there not two beliefs? Can we not belive intellec: ually that 
Jesus Christ was tbe Son of God and yet not have tne right 
saving belief? Can we pray right without the Holy Spirit 
firs! inducing us? Is it possible for us to know whetber we 
are going to heaven or not? 

FRANKLIN, Ky. 8. M. C. 

The doctrine of the Gospel is that no one can attain boli- 
ness and happiness without being willing to abandon 
everything which he thinks is wrong and without seeking 
help from God in the endeavor to do and to be right, and 
that God will give his help to every one who seeks it and is 
sincerely and heartily willing to do whatever is right at 
whatever cost. This desire to cease from all evil is repent- 
ance, and this desire to receive God’s sympathy and help 
in right living is faith: and there is no other condition of 
salvation than simply these two, which are really one. [If 
yuu are determined to abandon all wrong thoughts, feel- 
ing and actions, and are sincerely desirous to have God's 
help in henceforth living a holy, righteous ard godly life, 
you may begin at once, and this will be beginning a Chris- 
tian life; and you may be sure of heaven if you are faithful 
in your endeavor to live such a life however much you 
may miss of accomplishing all that you think you ought 
to accomplish. God will finally give you the victory over 
temptation and over yourself. 

—The statement was made by a preacher in this city recently 
as follows: Engiand, with all ber Christian enterprise, has 
a population so ignorant that not one ba.f can read the Bible, 
which is so freely circulated.”’ Will you kindiy iuform me 
through Inquiring Friends’ column if such statement is true 
or otherwise, and where [ can gain information that will test 
its trutofuiness or not. Ww. B. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. 

You had better write directly to the preacher for his 
authority. The latest accessible statistics from England, 
excluding Scotland and Ireland, show that, prior to the 
Compulsory act, about one in nineteen of the entire popu- 
lation were attending school; since that act went into 
operation the average has increased to one in thirteen. 
But persons of school age—from five to twenty—are about 
one-fourth of the entire population. Less than one-half 
of the school children of England are therefore going to 
school. It does not follow that less than one-half can read 
end write. On the contrary, the statistics of 1877 (Cyclo- 
pedia Britannica, art., England) show that of the adult pop- 
ulation but seventeen per cent. of the men and twenty- 
three per cent of the women could not write their own 
names. We are not able togive the proportion that can- 
not read; it must be smaller. 

—How can Cbrist’s invitation, “Come unto me,” be inter- 
preted in this age? Does it mean that we are to develop 
within us the spirit of Christ, or 40¢cs it take a different sig- 
nificance, meaning a eontact with Christ that is only through 
the utmost faith in bim? 

All the Bible invitations must be interpreted metaphor- 
ically; but they all convey the same general significance, 
namely, that God in Christ is a present God, and directly 
and personally offers his inspiring help to every soul desir- 
ing it in the endeavor after a new and divine life. Coming 
to Christ is not the same as being like Christ; we come to 
him that we may have his aid in becoming like him. Read 
your New Testament; see how men came to him when he 
was on the earth; how he received them; what sort of 
help he gave them; and then go to him in like manner in 
prayer, sure of a like sympathy from Him who is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. 


—In reply to a question of C. B. Waring in a late Union 
you impeach either the scholarsbip or the fairness of one of 
the coniributors to the “Encyclopedia Britaunica.’’ As 
one of the subscribers 10 that work I wish ‘o ask if | may not 
safely rely on it as embodying the best results of the best 
thinkers in the various departments of knowledge of which it 
treats. J. R. F. 

SHARON CENTER. 

You can never rely upon anything or anybody in this 
life impheitly. The best of books sometimes make mis- 
takes; and the ablest writers are subject to prejudices. 
You may rely upon the “‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica” as em- 
bodying the best results of the most advanced thinking; 
but it does not follow that they are always right. In phil- 
osophical and religio-philosophical subjects the “‘ Britan- 
nica” represents rather the most progressive than the most 
cautious thought. 


—Cannot a sinner be saved by a simple act of sincere faith 
(as he is able to exercise it) in the Lord Jesus Christ, inde- 
pendent of what bis charucter is at the time, or wnether he 
possesses those qualities without which we are said to be “as 
sounding brass and tink'ing cymbal’’? Is the ground of our 
confidence within or without ourselves? M. D. 

Without ourselves. If one reads the 13th chapter of Ist 
Corinthians and says, That is the spirit that I want to 
possess; or the life of Christ and says, That is the life I 
want to live and the character I want to develop. God says 
to him, Put yourself in my hands, accept my help, submit 
to my training and I will develop that character, awaken 
that love in you, and bring you into the image of God as 
reflected in Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son. We are 
saved by faith unto love. 


—And now, in preparing the materials which go to make 
up his jewels at his coming, is it not possible that endurance 
of certain kinds may be carried too far, and is it not true that 
the process which at one stage is purifying and refinin« if 
carried beyond a given point becomes destructive? And dare 
they who tbrough suffering have received sight presume to 
relieve others of the suffering that would be the means of 
removing their blindness? NOBODY. 

BROOKLYN. 

It is our business, by all means in our power, to relieve 
the suffering of others; it is God’s part to determine what 
suffering sball remain; end his, and only bis, to determine 


what is the point beyond which it must not and cannot be 
carried. Relieve all you can; never fear of working 
against God in real help to the sorrowing. 

—The passage in the 9th of Romans, from verse 13 to 23, 
staggers me. Does Pau! express all that be means to convey? 
How can it be reconciled with the fatherhood of God? Will 
you give me ligh on the passage? A CONSTANT READER. 

Paul was writing in the Epistle to Romans to Jews, who 
behheved that God’s grace was shown only to the Jewish 
people. In the ninth chapter of Romans he argu:s that 
God is sovereign and hasa right to extend bis grace to all 
peoples, just as Christ in his sermon at Nazareth (Luke iv.) 
argues from the Scripture record that God exercised in Old 
Testament times his divine right to show mercy to pagans 
and pass by the Jews. He uses divine soveieignty to de- 
fend large and broad views of God’s mercy, not to justify 
contracted views. 

—Will you please enlighten me as to the nature of that 
love recorded in the 13 b Chapter of 1st Corinthians Is ita 
new principle implanted in the soul when itis renewed by 
divine grace, or is it ‘he giving a new direction to our 
natural principle of love? SUBSCRIBER, 

BOsTON, Mass. 

It is neither a new principle nor merely a new direction, 
but a n-w impulse and life given to what exists in germ 
form in every soul. The brooding spirit of God, acting on 
the soul, draws forth into life that which before was 
simply a seed. The best figure by which to realize the 
change wrought in the soul by G:dis that which we see 
continually wrought in the souls of children by a mother 
or a powerful and inspiring teacher. 

—In your issue of Noy. Mtb, in answering an inquirer, you 
say that * Rotherbam ” is * misleading and un rustworthy.” 
Will you kindly give some of your reasons in brief for such 
an opinion. I have used a “ Rotherham ” for two years, and 
am interested in it; think it an excellent work, but cannot 
speak for its correctness as a translation. So would like to 
be enlightened. W. H.R. 

CHICAGO. 

Chiefly in the emphasis which he findsin the original. He 
seems to assume that the English order is the only correct 
order, and that every variation from that indicates a spe- 
cial emphasis. He falls into the error which is so comnion 
with second-class elocutionists—by emphasizing fevery- 
thing he destroys all emphasis. 

—Can you attribute to a poor state of health the lifeless 
condition of the moral faculties; that is, when a person is 
naturally conscientious? E. M. 8. 

Yes. One of the common causes of a low spiritual state 
is a poor state of digestion or a bad condition of the liver. 
A great many persons take to prayers and fasting when 
they would do better if they were to take to a bath every 
morning, a good brisk walk, and, possibly, under medical 
advice, a blue pill. 

—Please give us your understanding of the passage * The 
meek shall inberit the earth.” A. M. P. 

PALMYRA, N. Y. 

Meekness is the spirit the opposite of the ambitious and 
self-seeking one. The promise is that those who possess 
this spirit shall receive in this earthly life the greatest en- 
joyment. . 

John Woolman gives the meaning well. ‘Selfish men 
may possess the earth; it is the meek alone who inherit it 
from the heavenly Father, free from all defilements and 
perplexities of unrighteousness.” 

—Some yearsago | read a book which, as nearly as I can re- 
member, was called ** Berridge’s Chris'ian Way.” Since then 
I bave tried much to obtain a copy of it, but without success. 
1 found “ Berridge’s Lire” and “* Berridge’s Chnstian World 
Unmasked,” but neither seemed the book | bad in mind. 
Probably I bave not given the correct title. Will you, orany 
reader of the Christian Union, have the kindness to give me 
“the desired information ? e 

Any reader who can give the information will please 
send it to this column. 

—Please tell me the weight of the Christian Union and how 
much postage is required on a single copy. 

A copy of the Christian Union weighs a fraction over 
two cunces, and requtres a two-cent stamp. 

—Lywnn. Mass —You are mistaken as to the authorship 
of the editorial ‘‘ Spherical Domesticity.’’ Take all edito- 
rials as the utterance of the paper, not of any individual. 
It is not possible to lay down any absolute rule for the 
securing of peace in the home where love is wanting; and 
it is needless to lay down any rule where love exists. But, 
in the absence of that mutual love which alone can make 
the ideal home, it is better in ninety nine cases out of 
a hundred for the wife to submit to the husband, even 
when he is unreasonable, than to have a household that is 
a scene of chronic strife and confusion. 

—The ‘‘ Lancaster System of Schools,"’ so called because 
adopted by Joseph Lancaster, the author of popular educa- 
tion in England, made use of the advanced boys in a school 
to instruct the younger ones. For a time, and especially 
while school expenditures were very unpopular, the system 
was enthusiastically believed in; but time demonstrated 
its radical fault—the lack of the necessary maturity and 
judgment on the part of the scholars who attempted in 
turn to teach. This system is better known as the ‘* Moni- 
torial system,” and is now confined in its operation to the 
government of schools. 

A. G.—We believe, in regard to the special information 
which you desire, that the Rev. Isaac Maclean, of Oak- 
land, California, will be able to give it you. You would 
also find useful a paper called the ‘* Resources of Califor- 
nia,’”’ which will be sent you on application by Mr. L. P. 
Fisher, of the Merchants’ Exchange San Francisco. 

J. R. F.—Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer is published 
by D. Appleton & Co. Price 45 cents. 

E. M. 8.—John G. Whittier, Danvers, Mass. 
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Science and Art. 


Procress OF AFRICAN Discovery. — Lieutenant 
Cambier, chief of the first expedition sent to Africa by 
the International African Association (founded by King 
Leopold, of Belgium), recently arrived at Karema, on 
the western shore of Lake Tanganyika. He has ob- 
tained from the king of Fipa a piece of land, where the 
first station will be formed. It was Stanley who des- 
ignated this place as suitable for the colony now to be 
founded. Karema is situated in the angle of a quiet 
bay, and the Vouafipas, who inhabit that coast, seem 
to be peaceful Negroes, and amenable to reason. M. 
Cambier reached Karema alone. This expedition orig- 
inally comprised seven white travelers (including four 
lieutenants, two doctors, and a naturalist) ; three died, 
one had to return to Europe to avoid the same fate, and 
two, alarmed at the difficulties ahead, retired from 
their engagements. M. Cambier, undiscouraged by 
these deaths and desertions, the treachery of Mirambo, 
or the bad will of the Arabs, pushed on and reached 
his object. A second expedition is en route to join 
him, headed by Captain Popelin. These have also had 
a cruel experience in the African climate. They have 
been recovering from fever at Inpwapwa, and the 
chiefs of the two expeditions are in communication. 
Good accounts are given of the Indian elephants used 
in the second expedition. They have perfectly resisted 
all fatigues and privations, continuing sometimes forty- 
two hours without water, and thirty-one hours with- 
out eating, and marching 27 1-2 hours loaded with 
more than 500kg. each. 

With reference to the discovery of the sources of the 
Niger MM. Zweifel and Moustier have traversed the 
Hokko and Limbah countries, which, covered with 
forests on Winwood Reade’s visit ten years ago, were 
now found very little wooded, the demand for the oily 
almonds of the palm tree having induced the natives 
to plant oil palms in the place of forests. 








JewisH Music.—C. G. Verinder, organist of the 
Jews’ synagogue, London, broaches the theory that 
‘‘The music of the early Christians, both before and 
since the Papal heresy, was, generally speaking, Jew- 
ish. Gregory sent a priest to Jerusalem to be in- 
structed in the music of the Temple; and there is no 
doubt in my mind that what are now called Gregorian 
tones are nothing more nor less than Jewish chants 
introduced into the Roman service by Gregory, who 
obtained them through his emissary from the Jews of 
that time.” The Pére Martini traces the Gregorian 
chants up to the Temple services of David and Solo- 
mon. Tke Hebrew titles to the Psalms in the English 
Bible throw considerable light upon Jewish ritual 
music. The title ‘‘ Upon Gittith ” to the 81st and 84th 
Psalms seems to go a long way to establish that it was 
in the second Gregorian, or Phrygian mode, upon E. 
In our Bible it is rendered ‘‘ upon the wine press,” but 
the translators overlooked the fact that the expression 
‘* Bacchus-tune” with the Greeks distinguished the 
peculiar tonal mode called Phrygian. The old Jewish 
music was not harmonized. Macfarren says: ‘‘ The 
first dawning of harmony upon men’s minds dates only 
within the last three or four centuries.” The “ Great 
Hallelujah ” does not now exist. It was rather a grand 
set piece—like a grand Te Deum—than a tune, and 
consisted of Psalms 113 to 118, and was accompanied 
solely by flutes. It was the psalter of the great festi- 
vals of the Jews. It was the “hymn” which our 
Lord and His Apostles sang before they went out to 
the Mount of Olives on the night of His agony; and 
there is a very reliable tradition that the tune was that 
styled ‘‘ Peregrine” in the Gregorian chants. 





Tue Epison LiGutT appears to have at last attained 
a measure of success for domestic illumination, although 
there are yet incredulous witnesses of what the Wizard 
of Menlo Park has done who fail to see in his work 
more than the repetition of previous discoveries. The 
light was publicly exhibited on New Year’s Eve and 
New Year’s night, and the laboratory thrown open, a 
politeness which the crowds who thronged there re- 
paid by breaking apparatus, endangering the safety of 
the building by crowding the inventor, and stealing 
outright eight of the electric lamps. Gas shares in 
London suffered a considerable fall on publication of 
the news in the ‘‘ Times,” but stock of that description 
in this country does not appear to have been affected 
by the alleged solution of the problem. For the pro- 
duction of his light Mr. Edison now uses a piece of 
carbonized paper of horseshoe form, having after long 
and costly experiment discarded his project of produc- 
ing light from an incandescent platinum coil. 





ART'FICIAL STONE.—By a recent German patent of 
O. Lowe, of Munich, artificial stone masses are pro- 
duced thus: Sand, or a mixture of sand with clay, 
gypsum, or chalk, is dried at a high temperature, then 
mixed with finely-powdered caustic lime and colo- 





phonium, and pressed, when hot, in molds. Thus, 
one composition for yellowish stone is: fine sand 80, 
colophonium 17, burnt lime 3.. For artificial marble 
(slightly yellow to white): coarse white sand 30, 
chalk, 42, colophonium 24, burnt lime 4. In order to 
complete the combination of lime with the two isomeric 
acids of colophonium, the molds, after stamping in 
the mixture, may be kept fifteen to twenty minutes 
at about 160° C., then allowed slowly tocool. Instead 
of lime, baryta, magnesia, and sometimes zinc-oxide 
may be used. These stone masses are said to present 
excellent resistance to atmospheric influences. 





THE NORTHERN ASsIATIC RovuTE.—Professor Nor- 
denskjild has decided to rest at home a year while 
preparing an account of the voyage of the ‘‘ Vega,” 
and will then continue the exploration of the coast of 
Siberia, starting from the Lena, and making the new 
Siberian Isles the basis of his operations. The maps 
are known to be very much out in their delineations 
of the coast line; for the ‘‘ Vega” has sailed in a 
straight line over what on the maps is represented as 
land. A contract has been concluded by the Motala 
Shipbuilding Company, Sweden, to construct a steamer 
of steel to trade between China and Siberia. The 
steamer is to be shipped in pieces on board a vessel at 
Gothenburg, to go by the Nordenskjéld route round 
North Cape, up the Yenisei, to her destination. 





OPENING CoREA.—Recent advices from Japan state 
that the port of Gensan in Corea has been opened to 
Japanese traders. The Japanese, however, appear to 
have been more anxious to obtain the opening of 
Nikawa, a more important place, and about nineteen 
miles from the capital, Hd4nyang (Séoul). The Core- 
ans refused to concede this point, probably on account 
of a sacred character attaching to the road which 
separates the two. 








Hooks and Authors. 


HARPERS’ NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 


The great advance during the last thirty years in 
textual criticism through a more careful examination 
and collation of the manuscripts of Latin authors, in a 
determination of the correct meanings and shades of 
meaning of words from a more thorough study of their 
connections and of everything pertaining to Roman 
antiquities, but most of all in the science of etymology, 
which has had almost its entire development within 
this period of time, has created an absolute necessity 
for a more reliable Latin lexicon than that of Andrews, 
which, as is well known, was founded on the larger 
Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund, and has 
been the best one available for American students for 
a whole generation. 

The course which the publishers of ‘‘ Harpers’ New 
Latin Dictionary ” have taken in order to provide for 
this necessity and to secure such a work as the prog- 
ress of Latin philology has demanded, in first submit- 
ting Andrews’s abridgment, some fifteen years ago, to 
Dr. Freund himself for the correction of errors and 
the insertion of additional matter, and in then putting 
it, thus amended, into the hands of such scholars as 
Professors Short and Lewis for a thorough revision of 
the whole, must, of itself, prepossess the public in its 
favor and create confidence in its value. Such an ex- 
amination of the new dictionary as we have been able 
to give a3 yet fully confirms this confidence, and fur- 
nishes abundant evidence that the work of revision has 
been faithfully done. 

Of the same dimensions and of nearly the same num- 
ber of pages as ‘‘ White and Riddle’s Latin-English 
Dictionary” (London, 1872)—the only other large work 
of the kind and itself based on Andrews—Harpers’, 
though not so full in its account of some words belonging 
to Patristic Latin, as, ¢. g., Ecclesia—has amuch more 
extended treatment of many others, and a more accu- 
rate classification of the meanings of words; while 
the use which has been made of the results of the in- 
vestigations of the most eminent etymologists—such 
as Curtius, Corssen, Fick, Neue and others—of special 
lexicons upon a number of authors, and of valuable 
helps of every kind furnished by modern classical schol- 
arship, gives this American work a much higher value 
than that of White and Riddle. 

When, in addition to other substantial merits, the 
admirable typography is taken into account—especial- 
ly the bold type for the heading of each article—this 
may well claim to be the best Latin dictionary in En- 
glish. Certainly no Latin scholar can afford to con- 
tinue to use Andrews’s Lexicon or fail to avail himself 


1 Harpers’ New Latin Dictionary. Founded on the Transla- 
tion of Freund’s Latin German Lexicon. Edited by E. A. An- 
drews, LL.D. Revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten 
by Chariton T. Lewis, LL.D., and Charles Short, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Columbia Coliege, New York. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1879. 








of this indispensable help in the study of that lan- 
guage. It is a worthy compliment to the work that it - 
has been accepted by Oxford University, the Clarendon 
Press at that seat of learning having purchased a set 
of stereotype plates from Messrs. Harper and re- 
printed the volume. 


GUILLEMIN’S PHYSICAL FORCES.! 

Guillemin has written two books, one on “ Astrono- 
my,” and the other on ‘‘ The Forces of Nature,” which 
have prepared those readers who read Science through 
rhetoric and pictures for his present sumptuous work 
on ‘* The Applications of Physical Forces.” 

This is a French book translated by an English lady. 
It is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts and colored 
lithographs. The binding, paper and type are Mac- 
Millan’s, and therefore all that can be desired. A great 
many excellent illustrations, of sound sense and prac- 
tical value, could be drawn from it by clergymen who 
are disposed to freshen their thoughts in other sci- 
ences than the biological ones. Perhaps the practical 
spirit of our manufacturing people might be directly 
appealed to by the class of illustrations furnislfed by 
such books as these. In common, however, with 
many other French and English writers the author ig- 
nores the methods and productions of this country. 
From his book one would not gain even a hint of the 
great instrumentalities and utilization of physical 
forces which our fast-growing civilization has pro- 
duced; as one would not from most of the foreign 
authors who are nevertheless profoundly aston- 
ished from time to time by such achievements as 
the daguerreotype, the electric telegraph, and the tele- 
phone. M. Guillemin gets through the section on 
watchmaking, for instance, without mentioning the 
American methods by which more watches are annual- 
ly produced than by the rest of the world combined. 
He might have told us, too, something of the American 
locomotivé, particularly since he mentions that we had 
within fifteen hundred miles, in 1875, as great a mile- 
age of railroads as all Europe combined. 

Apart from its omission of American applied science 
it tells a great many things we all ought to know, and 
which without diagrams are not easily understood. 
In the first book the author tells us something about 
clocks, and why the pendulum should not swing in a 
circular arc. He gives a good popular explanation of 
Foucault's proof that the earth rotates, and some 
interesting information on the uses of compressed 
air. Balloons get some share of attention, and he 
then passes to what is perhaps the best section of the 
book, that on musical instruments. The telescope is 
discussed, without mentioning, however, the great re- 
fractors, and there is an interesting chapter on photog- 
raphy, and methods of photographic reproduction. 
He has a chapter on the means of keeping distant 
clocks regulated to the same time, and describes 
briefly some of the foreign systems for distributing 
public time. His statement that there is no city in 
the world in which time is generally so accurately kept 
and observed as Edinburgh is, however, doubtful. The 
electric motors and the old forms of electric light are 
fully illustrated. 

Taken as a whole, the book may be read with ad- 
vantage by those who prefer their science popularized. 
It contains a great deal of interesting information told 
in an interesting way in large type and on glazed 
paper. The reader will not, however, find in the 
book anything which provokes the mental exhilaration 
one derives from studying the fresh descriptions of the 
worker who only writes of applied science those things 
whereof he knows, and with and through which he 
obliges nature to serve the community in which he 
lives. : 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 

Those who have seen ‘‘ Picturesque America,” issued 
by the Appletons, would naturally have high expecta- 
tions raised of such a work as this, and yet will likely 
be agreeably disappointed. It is a work which it is 
hardly possible to overpraise. Mechanically—paper, 
type, press-work—it is admirable. The letter-press 
needs no other commendation than to say that it is 
edited by Bayard Taylor. The illustrations are mul- 
titudinous and of great excellence. 

There are more than sixty large steel full-page en- 
gravings, and all of decided merit. But the glory of 
the work lies in the designs and wood engravings. Of 
these the number is almost uncountable. We counted 
three hundred in the tirst volume. To our liking they 
far surpass the steel engravings, good as they are. 
One may find here the best work of our chief American 
and English artists—Linton, Fenn, Skelton, Boot, 
Rowbotham, Green, Scott, Johnson and many others. 
Steel may be better for rendering flesh and the human 





1The Applications of Physical Forces. By Amédée Guille- 
min. Translated from the Freneh by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. 
London, MacMillan & Uo., 1877. 

2 Picturesque Europe. D, Appleton & Co. New York. 8 
vols. quarto, 
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figure, and clouds and skies, but for textures of wood, 
stone, soil, and therefore for architecture and land- 
scape, commend us to wood engraving. Indeed, the 
strides made in this direction within a few years have 
transformed this department of art, and raised it toa 
full equality with copper or steel. These volumes re- 
vive the waning impressions of those who have visited 
the scenes here illustrated, and to the vast company of 
stay-at-home travelers—who only journey through 
their imagination—they will be better than a guide- 
book, a courier, or a valet-de-place. Every region in 
Europe is here represented. After looking through 
the three volumes we find but a single adequate word 
of description—magnificent ! 


Gaspard de Coligny. By Walter Besant. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) The second volume in the New Plutarch 
Series. The capacity tu write a good brief history is a 
rare gift. To condense is, or may be, merely a mechanical 
process. The brief history, if it is to serve any other pur- 
pose than that of a mere school compend, must not be con- 
densed. To write it requires a peculiar historical perspec- 
tive. The best brief histories ever written are Jacob 
Abbott's Red Histories, and they are not m any respect 
condensed. If they have any fault it is that of excessive 
elaboration. But their author knew how to seize on the 
few salient, essential points, or those which most readers 
alone could or would care to remember, and to elaborate 
those. All therest he does not condense; he simply omits. 
To an historical student the omissions seem enormous; 
but there is as much skill in knowing how to omit as in 
knowing how to write, and more self-denial. This is the 
pre-eminent work of an editor. The real evidence of his 
industry is to be seen in his discarded exchanges and bis 
waste-basket rather than in the columns of his journal. 
Every reader must be conscious that of Hume, or Macau- 
lav or Bancroft he remembers only a,few great central 
facts: the great men; the great principles; the great 
events; and the great characteristic features, social and 
civil, of successive ages. The art of the writer of brief 
histories consists in laying hold upon those elements which 
the ordinary mind desires and can retain, and elaborating 
them with such fullness of detail that they will be clearly 
perceived and easily retained. The rest is simply ignored 
in the writing, as it would be, practically, in the reading. 
It is the absence of this discriminating power that makes 
the ordinary compends so intolerably dry; it is the use of 
this power that makes Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land” so charming, though unfortunately not always an 
equally trustworthy tale. Walter Besant possesses this 
gift in very considerable measure, though notin perfec- 
tion. There are some details as to dates and the methods 
by which Coligny was gradually advanced to his post of 
Admiral that might as well have been omitted. Not one 
reader in a hundred will be wiser for reading them, or will 
remember them an hour after he has laid down the - book. 
But, in the main, the perspective is admirable. The au- 
thor, with unusual boldness, turns aside from the mere biog- 
raphy to give pictorial details that show the scenery and 
the stage of thé great drama as no generalizations could 
do. The accounts of the two colonizing expeditions are 
excellent for this purpose; and it is curtous that, closely 
as they are interwoven with the rise of the Huguenots in 
France, they are scarcely referred to in Prof Baird’s ad- 
mirable history. We should be glad to see a fuller account 
of one or two of the Admiral’'s great battles—at least 
enough to give the reader a better idea of his military 
genius. We think Mr. Besant makes too much of the 
contrast between the rulers and too little of the con- 
trast between the peoples of England and France. If 
Coligny had possessed the material out of which to make 
“jronsides”” he might have been more than a French 
Cromwell, for he was both the greater and the nobler man. 
But, take it for all in all, this is a book heartily to be com- 
mended to young readers; to all who desire to find in the 
narrative of the noblest lives an incentive to nobler living. 
It is simple, clear, fair-minded; Protestant in all its sym- 
pathies; but more than generously just in its palliations of 
the Duke of Guise, of Catherine, of Charles, and certainly 
frankly severe in disclosing without palliations the vices 
of Condé; warm in sentiment and sympathy; sometimes 
eloquent in the fervor of a true and noble enthusiasm for 
one of God’s noblemen. 

Judas Maccabeus, and the Jewish War of Independence. 
By Claude Regnier Conder, R. E. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
This is the third volume in the ‘“* New Plutarch.”. It covers 
a period of Jewish history intermediate between the Old 
Testament and the New, and one therefore very little com- 
prehended among Protestant lay students of the Bible. 
From Malachi to Matthew is to most Bible readers an ab- 
solute blank. The epoch is an important one; and it is not 
easy to see why the story of Judas Maccabeus is not just 
as profitable as the story of Joshua, and more profitable 
than the story of Samson. He was the last of the great 
leaders of Judaism; as John the Baptist was the last ot the 
Jewish prophets. His noble struggle for the independence 
of his people is among the most heroic struggles in history, 
and entitles his name to a place in the world’s invisi- 
ble Abbey in which the names of Coligny, William of 
Orange, Cromwell, and George Washington lie embalmed 
in sacred memory. Of this epoch and of the man whose 
greatness illumines it Mr. Conder has given on the whole 
an admirable account. It would have been better if the 
map which accompanied it had been more worthy of the 
book; as it is the reader gets very little help from the map 
in studying the account ot the campaigns in which Judas 
was engaged. Mr. Conder gives no authorities, and it is 
therefore difficult to criticise with assurance some. of his 
doubtful statements in a field which is of necessity full 


| of doubt; but we judge that in his description of the 
condition of Judaism he has allowed himself to be misled 
| by asupposed resemblance between the condition of the 
laboring classes in Turkish Palestine to-day and the con- 
dition of the same classes in the second century before 
Christ. Atleast we should like to know his authority for 
the statement that ‘‘the children of the Hidiut in the 
far-off villages must have grown up in ignorance: and, 
like the Fellah boys, they cannot bave known how to 
read and write.” The Fellah boys are of a subject race, 
and under a people that have never encouraged education 
of the lower classes; whereas the lower classes in Palestine 
were Jews. In every Jewish village there was a syna- 
gogue and in every synagogue there was a school, and the 
indications are that down to the time of Christ education 
and labor went together in Judaism even more than 
they do to-day with us; the working men’s sons being all 
taught in the rudiments of knowledge, though it was 
mainly religious instead of being merely incidentally so, 
and the boys of the rich and the cultured being all re- 
quired to learn a handicraft. In this and other respects 
Mr. Conder seems to us to underestimate the character of 
the ante-Christian civilization of Judaism. His charac- 
terization of Judas Maccabeus is worthy of hearty com 
mendation: and he tells the story of bis campaigns with 
great clearness and simplicity. The book deserves a 
place in the teachers’ department of every Sunday-school 
library. 

Old Faiths in New Light, by Newman Smyth (Charles 
Seribner’s Sous), is a timely work. The Motto from Wis- 
dom i., 5, on the title page, is ‘‘ the Holy Spirit of Educa- 
tion,’”’ and shows the vein which runs through the 
book. The dedication to his father declares the vol- 
ume to be “‘ the result of an endeavor to keep the birthright 
of a Christian childhood through the doubts and question- 
ings of after years.”” The whole volume has the tone of 
one who is able to give a reason for the hepe that is in 
him with meekness and fear. That modest assurance 
which characterizes the man who has conquered a fuot- 
ing for his faith is unmistakable. There is no spirit of 
destructive criticism about it. It destroys nothing for 
the sake of destroying. It rather seeks to turn the old 
realities away from the blaze of the modern critic’s bull's- 
eye lantern, which makes everything look ghostly and 
suggestive of robbers; and to deliver them also from the 
flickering flame which has been kindled before them by 
religious prejudice and emotion, and to set them in the 
new light of this new day and bring out the living beauty 
of things men say are dead because they are themselves 
forgetful of them. The eigtt chapters of the work are the 
logical development of the author's acceptance cf the Doc- 
trine of Evulution in Morals. We wuuld like to quote 
from each of these strong chapters many things, but we 
hope to do better for our readers by urging them to pro- 
cure and read the work. Let them not be content with a 
cursory glance; for as the book is the product of long 
thought and soul struggle it is vital, and demands a care- 
ful attitude of mind in the reader. The public failed to 
see as they deserved the force and beauty of Mr. Smyth’s 
former work, ‘* The Religious Feeling.’’ The small constit- 
uen¢y among all who doubt of those who really question is 
a discouraging fact to teachers of the truth, The stock 
pbrase, ‘* What is truth ?”’ has passed from the form ofa 
question to a skeptical exclamation. It thus happens 
when a luminous soul pours its light upon the faces of men 
it finds them either turned away, as unable to endure the 
radiance, or else half blinded by prejudice and so not mind- 
ing the light. We bespeak for this larger and richer 
treatise upon the things ‘‘not seen, and for the ages,” a cor- 
dia] and devout attention. 





Thou and I, A lyric of human life, with other poems, 
By Theodore Tilton. (R. Worthington.) ‘‘ Thou and I ” is 
a story of life and love in a proem and four chapters. 
Throughout ‘“‘Thou” sits like a Pauline wife, learning from 
her husband decorously; she never speaks. ‘I” discourses 
to her of love’s dreams, of love’s realities, and of love’s 
memories; ‘Thou and I” is all “I.’’ Rhythmically, the 
poem is almost perfect; it is almost monotonously musical 
—never like the dashing of the surf on a rocky coast 
broken into lawless spray, always like the steady beat of 
the surf on a level ocean beach. It suggests nothing of 
that passionate strength which defies expression and 
breaks the soul’s utterance into the jagged speech of a 
Browning. It isa poem of imagery, not of feeling. Its 
Arcadian vision is of a land of Heart’s Content in which 
Adam has no thought to till the ground, no ambition to 
suffer or to do; its manhood vision is of love’s cottage 
embosomed in pleasant fruits and flowers, without any 
suggestion of a courageous heart serving as a shield for a 
loving and confiding soul; no exalted vision of love 
crowned with its best garland, that of thorns; carrying its 
most sacred treasure, that of the cross; or lifted up in its 
highest coronation, that of a crucitixion for love’s sake. 
Its old-age vision is of a Heavenly City, with pearly gates 
and jewelled walls and river shaded by the arching Tree 
of Life, but with no spiritual breathings of a hope of temp- 
tation ended, and of sin vanquished. The whole poem isa 
song, not of love in its earthly passion burning itself out in 
sensual flames, nor yet of love as a spiritual passion burn- 
ing like the fires in the diamond—unquenchable, but un- 
consuming and eternal—but rather of love as a pretty sen- 
timent. ‘‘ Thou and I” is an idyl of the imagination, not 
a lyric of life. The smaller pieces are graceful and mostly 
pleasing; but there is no indication that Mr. Tilton is 
more than a skillful versifier of pleasant imagery. 

The Limitations of Life, and other sermons. By Will- 
iam M. Taylor, D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) ‘The 
Limitations of Life” is a somewhat unattractive title for a 
volume of such inspiring and belpful counsels as these ser- 





mons. They are fair examples of Dr. Taylor’s morning 





sermons to the families of his congregation; and, as such, 
perhaps afford a better illustration of the elements of his 
power and usefulness as a pastor than the more widely 
known series of expository and biographical essays which 
have resulted from his evening discourses. We see here 
his bold antagonism to sin, his keen insight into char- 
acter and his hearty contempt of foibles and weaknesses, 
tempered with a sympathy, learved from the Master, which 
softens his admonitions, and a sturdy common sense and 
conscientious reasonableness that compel the respect and 
assent even of the hearer whose conduct is reproved. The 
subjects of his morning discourses mainly lie in that nar- 
row but far-reaching tract where the doctrines of repent- 
ance, forgiveness and duty overlie the common every-day 
life of the people whom he addresses. Almost any hearer 
listening to alm st any sermon must (except for thought- 
fulness) say to himself, ‘*‘ There it is now—plainly put before 
you—what you ought todo. There is the definition of it; 
now you have only to do it.”” In his abstruser discourses 
he doubtless brings many hearers to the point of inquiry 
only, not to the point of conclusion; but this is the fate in 
some degree of all dealings with abstract truth. His more 
practical] discourses gain great power from the sincerity of 
the speaker, who is free from both exaggeration and com- 
monplace; in delivery they gain further power from the 
beauty of his utterance, which explodes with the force of a 
well-rammed charge of powder. His logic produces that 
conviction which comes from a course of argument in 
which evidently the reasons have led to the conclusion, 
not been marshaled for the purpose of sustaining a conclu- 
sion before determined on. And in all his discussions he 
brings to his various: topics of human character and con- 
duct great resources of Scriptural knowledge, and enlivens 
them with warm sensibilities and an occasional illustration 
of- humor. 


Ingersoll and Moses. A Reply. By the Rev. Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, Ph.D , D.D. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
At first sight the publication of this volume looks like 
tiring a cannon to kill a mosquito. Dr. Curtiss is a man 
of learning, and Ingersoll is either singularly ignorant or 
grossly and willfully partisan, or both. Dr. Curtiss is a 
gentleman, and Ingersoll is a scoffing blasphemer of the 
Thomas Paine type. Ingersoll's tirades against the Bible 
are so gross and his errors and misrepresentations so many 
and conspicuous that one would not suppose anything he 
could say could influence any man’s belief. Yet we are 
rewinded that there are minds as ignorant and hearts as 
godless to whom his ministry is acceptable and to whom 
also his folly may seem wisdom. For the help of these 
unfortuvates it is well for an able physician like Prof. 
Curtiss to stretch forth a strong hand. There are also 
others, weak in intelligence and yet honest in purpose, who 
need an antidote to the poison; therefore, as it was wise 
for Bishop Watson to reply to Paine, so it is wise for 
Prof. Curtiss to reply to Ingersoll. Dr. Curtiss has made 
a very attractive book. That it is convincing is what was 
to be expected. It is well for everyone to have this book 
in the house to show what infidelity is made of. Dr. Cur- 
tiss exbibits the same clear, incisive style in this bock 
which he manifested in his book on the *‘ Levitical Priests” 
and his little tract on ‘‘ Deuteronomy.’’ The publishers 
have brought out this volume in a beautiful form. 

Notes on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1880: Old Testament, the Rev. J. E. Tedd; New Testa- 
ment, the Rev. M. B. Riddle. (Congregational Pubiishing 
Society.) For one who desires to get in as small a space 
as possible and for a reasonable price the ordinary com- 
ments that have for many years accompanied the Script- 
ure in the orthodox commentaries, without suggestion of 
modern doubts, or the latest scholarship, or the profounder 
spiritual thoughts of the profounder spiritual meditators 
on the Bible, and for the purpose of preparing in the brief- 
est possible time to teach the lessons in the International 
course, we should judge this volume would be valuable, 
It rarely if ever suggests doubts or answers to them; it 
rarely rises above or goes below the commonplace; it 
treats the beatitudes as different forms of the same sub- 
stantial promise; 1t deduces the doctrine of infant baptism 
from the fact that Christ blessed little children: it treats 
the story of the fall in Eden without even a recognition 
that the account 1s regarded by not a few modern schol- 
ars as purely allegorical; and so on, throughout. We 
have no faith in this kind of Sunday-school teaching. It 
is far better that the Bible student should learn of doubts 
and difficulties in the Sunday-school than outside, where 
there is no one to suggest the way in which they are to be 
met, 


Shakespeare’s Morals: Suggestive Selections, With Brief 
Collateral Readings and Scriptural References. Edited 
by Arthur Gilman. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
This volume is an attempt to discover the ethical prin- 
ciples of the great dramatist by a selection of those 
passages from his plays which embody moral teaching. 
That Shakespeare is one of the greatest moralists in litera- 
ture no one can doubt who reads him with any degree of 
discrimination. His glance into life is s> penetrating that 
he is always laying bare those ethical foundations upon 
which all human progress is based, and the teaching of 
his dramas is all the more powerful tecause it is unforced 
and unconscious. Shakespeare never poses as a teacher 
of morality ; he contents himself with a statement of facts, 
leaving the lesson to the action of the reader's mind; and 
nothing shows more conclusively the range and scope of 
his exposition of human life than the fact that a book of 
this character can be collected from his works. The book 
is valuable as presenting one of the profoundest aspects 
of Shakespeare’s genius. The fact that the selections were 
made by Mr. Gilman is good evidence that they were 
made with sound judgment and fine literary discrimina- 
tion. 
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Religions Aetvs. 


The Central African Mission.—Mr. Hore writes from 
Ujiji that the Rev. Mr. Dodgshun died a week after the 
arrival of the party at that place. He died suddenly, 
April 3d. Mr. Hore says, with regard to their work: ‘‘The 
letter of the Sultan of Zanzibar to the Arabs here briefly 
orders them not to hinder us in our work, but permit us 
to acquire land or property as we may require. Dr. 
Kirk’s letter, generally of similar import, enlarges on the 
subject and confirms the statement we have always made 
as to our purpose in coming into the country. When Mr. 
Dodgshun brought the letters above referred to I requested 
the Arabs to assemble, that I might deliver these letters 
to them to be opened before everybody concerned. This 
being quite in accordance with their way of doing things, 
they assembled the next day and I produced the letters. 
I said to them, ‘ When we first arrived here we told you 
the purpose for which we had come and assured you of 
our Cesire to be friends with you; we have now been here 
for seven months, placed usder restrictions by you which 
have much hindered us in consequence of your not crediting 
our statements; but, not wishing to make any trouble, we 
have patiently waited for these letters which we now hope 
will assure you that we have been speaking the truth.’ After 
the letters had been read the meeting was adjourned, at the 
request of the Arabs, that they might consult together, 
and also, they said, with the Wajiji. The tenor of Dr. 
Kirk’s letter is to this effect: viz., it requests the Arabs 
that, should we require to build a house, they should nut 
hinder us from so doing by such restrictions as they have 
hitherto placed upon us. They take it, however. to mean 
that now, in addition to being committed to their care, 
they are also requested to find for us a house and shamba ; 
they also consider that our position is not one of freedom, 
with their assistance should it be required, but that we are 
committed to them, and therefore should do as they tell 
us, and not as we wish to do. This is, of course, all a piece 
of acting on their part, but that is the position they assume. 
During the seven months of our stay here we have done 
much toward making friends with the natives; they have 
closely observed us, and admit that they can see nothing 
bad: but the influence of the Arabs is so powerful that the 
Waj ji are afraid to make any definite negotiations with 
us apart from the Arabs.” 





Nebraska from a Religious Standpoint.—A_ correspond- 
ent, writing from Omaha on the religious aspect of Ne- 
braska, says: Religion finds it more difficult to secure 
engineers than do railroads; but it is nevertheless rapidly 
extending its lines. For instance, twelve years ago there 
were five Presbyterian churches within the State: there 
are now 150. Methodism has developed from twenty at 
that date to an excess of 200. Ihave not the figures at 
command for other denominations, but they have not been 
less prolific in good works. Congregationalism has proved 
specially vigorous and pushing. Among its other evidences 
of strength it has at Crete by far the largest and mos‘ 
successful denominational school in the State. After its 
principal founder, it is known as Doane College. The 
Methodist conference is just orgapvizing a seminary at 
York. In the cities the Catholics are strong, but not in 
the c untry. In Omaha they maintain a college and two 
academies. The State has a good public school system, 
with two sections of land in each township es its liberal 
endowment. Its university at Lincoln is modeled upon 
that ef Michigan, and has 200 students in this the ninth 
year of its organization, while in its common public 
schools there are 120,000 children. There is an improved 
moral and religious tone manifested especially in the lines 
of temperance and Sunday observance. This good tone 
has at last forced the keepers of its metropolis to close its 
saloons and other places of business on the Sabbath. The 
roughness of the pioneer period is giving way to a better 
culture, a better morality, a religion of greater width. 


Scotch Missionary Work.—A jubilee volume, entitled 
‘‘Fifty Years of Foreign Mission,’’ has just been issued, 
under the auspices of the Free Church of Scotland. The 
following facts are culled from its opening pages:—Fifty 
years ago, in 1829-30, the foreign missionary enterprise of 
the Church of Scotland was begun by three men—Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. Inglis and Dr. Duff. On the 12th of August, 
1829, Dr. Chalmers presided at the ordination of Alexander 
Duff to be thefirst foreign missionary sent forth by the 
church as such; although, in 1560, John Knox had pledged 
the Reformed Kirk to “ preche this glaid tydingis of the 
Kyngdome through the haill warld.” On the 13th of July, 
1830, the young missionary of twenty-four founded his 
great evangelizing institution in the native quarter of Cal- 
cutta. ‘‘Itis not without significance,” we further read, 
“that the jubilee of our foreign mission coincides with the 
centenary of the birth of Thomas Chalmers. So early as 
1812 and 1814 he preached and published two sermons, 
which, on his death in 1847, led Dr. Duff to pronounce him 
‘the leading missionary spirit of Christendom.’ ”’ 





The Bengati Christian Conference was held late in Oc- 
tober in the Bhowanipore churcb. One of the most im- 
portant subjects discussed was, ‘‘ Tbe Wants of the Indian 
Church.” The chief of these was felt to be a deeper spirt. 
ual experience and life. The Bengali church is strong in 
many things, but, unfortunately, there are no books in 
Bengali treating of the work of the Spirit. Mr. Basu, one 
of the speakers, urged the formation of classes for the 
study of the Bible in pursuance of the same end. The 
establishment of artisaa schools, the observance of Sunday, 
the free distribution of medicine among the poor and the 
various methods of creating public opinion favorable to 
Christianity were among the topics discussed . 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Dr. Lorrimer’s church has attested its faith in him by 
raising his salary. ; 

—A number of leading Jews of this city, clerical and lay, 
have just formed a Sabbath (Saturday) Observa: ce Society. 

—The Congregational Association of New York and Brook- 
lyn will meet next month in the Rev. Mr. Virgin’s church, in 
Harlem. 

—The Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
declines to entertain the Brooklyn Presbytery at its next 
meeting. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of this city has 
lately received from the estate of the late William Niblo 
$150,000 for the enlargement and maintenance of the library 
of the Association. 

—The Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity in this city has 
opened an English mission at the corner of Third avenue and 
Eigoty-sixth street. The Rev. D. H. Giessinger, formerly of 
Lancaster, Pa., will take charge. 

—The Rev. Dr. Deems, pastor of the Church of the Stran- 
gers, in this city, recently started for the Holy Land. He ex 
pects to be absent about six months, during which time his 
pulpit will be supplied by his son, the Rev. Edward Deems. 

—Tne Rev. William McAllister, pastor of the Cornell Me- 
morial Church on Seventy-sixth street, in this city, died at 
bis residence, No. 241 East Eigoty-second street, Jan. 3d. Mr. 
McAllister was, in the main, a self-educated man, having 
studied theology while actively engaged in business. He 
was fifty-eight years of age. 

—The Orange Valley church opened a commodious and 
beautiful chapel, built in the rear of their church building, 
on Friday evening, Jan. 2d. The Rev. Messrs. Boynton and 
Bradford assisted the pastor, tte Rev. J. A. Ely, in the dedi- 
catory servic:s. The cost of the chapel was provided for in 
advance, and about $1,000—which it exceeded the estimated 
expense—was raised on the following Sunday. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, Mass., devotes every 
fourth Sunday eveving to a diseussion of the principal 
events of the month in their relation to Christian truths. 

—A gentleman recently cailed at the Congregational House 
in Boston and left a check for $5,000 for the American Board, 
and a similar one for the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society. 

—A new Congregational church was established by a coun- 
cil at Rochdale, Mass., Dec. 30th, with the Rev. Mr. Crumvine as 
stated supply. The church begins its work with 15 members 
and encouraging prospects. 

—Thbe Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Boston 
began, January 1, an attempt to secure the name of every 
person in the city, of legal age for suffrage, to’a petition ask- 
ing the privilege of woman’s vote on the license question. 

—S8. 8. Ward, late of Hartford, Conn., made bequests of $5,. 
000 each to the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, the American Home Missionary Society, the Pres- 
byterian Buard of Home Missions, and the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

THE WEST. 


—The Congregational Church at Grand Ledge, Mich., has 
paid off its debt. 

—aA new Congregational Church was dedicated at Gaylord, 
Otsego County, Mich., Dec. 17th. 

—A new Retormed Episcopa! Church bas been organized in 
Denver, Col., with the titie of ‘* Unity Church.” 

—The Congregational Church in La Crosse, Wis,, accepts 
the resignution of the pastor, the Rev. E. Y. Garrette. 

—The main building of Carieton College, Northfield, Minn. 
—Wiltis Hall—was burned Dec. 23d. The store walls alone 
remain. Probable loss above insurance $20,000. Provision 
will be made for going on with the college work. The next 
term ‘will begin at the regular time, Jan. 7th. 

—Bisnop Hare has organized an Episcopal church in a town 
in Nebraska where there were no churcbes, but “as mauy 
sects as there were houses.”” Everybcdy was interested. 
‘Subscriptions came in from allsides. They ranged from 
one doilar up. The town turned out for the ope: ing services, 
which were celebrated by a public meeting in the morning, 
which took the form of a meeting of congratulation, and in 
the afternoon by tbe regular service of the Cnurch. 

—In the First Congregational Church, Mansfield, Ohio, the 
last quarter of 1879 ciosed with a review of the lessons which 
was far in advance of ordinary reviews. lt took the shape of 
a writien examination, the schoo! gathering for a long ses- 
sion, eacn served with a printed list of test questions, num- 
bered, which they answered in numbered order in writing. 
The movement gives almost universal! satisfaction, though a 
few disliked the ‘‘ novelty,” the * being like a common-school 
examioation,” and the * taking a great deal of troubie.”’ 

—The Rey. G Griffiths, formerly of Cincinnati, O., was in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational Churches (Engiish and 
Welsh) of New Cambria, Mo., Dec. 27th and 28th. Mr. Griffiths 
was examined by the members of the council as to his relig- 
ious experience, mo ives in entering the mivistry, and his 
theological views, and both his statements and his auswers 
were declared not only to be very satisfactory but exceed- 
ingly gratifying to them. The installation took place Sun- 
day morning the 28th,and was conducted as follows: Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Callao; installing prayer by the Rev. 
J.C. Plumb, Brookfield ; charge to the pastor and rigbt hand 
of fellowship by the Rev. E. D. seward, of Laclede; charge 
to tne people by the Rev. J. C. Plumb, of Brookfield; bene- 
diction by the pastor. The Rev. B. M. Hughes, of Bevier, 
was also present by invitation, and preacbed twice very ef- 
fectively and acceptably to the Weisn Church under Brother 
Griffiths’s care. 

THE SOUTH. 


—The theological seminary at Columbia, 8. C., lost so heavily 
by the tailure of Adger & Co., of Charleston, that it was in 
danger of having to discontinue its work. A few wealthy 
friends of the seminary have united to raise enough to help 
Adger & Co. to pay the debt. 


FOREIGN. 


—Mr. Mackonochie continues to preach without interfer- 
ence. 

—It is said that Archbishop Trench, of Dublin, is indicating 
in many ways @ sympathy with Ritualists. 

—Mr. Spurgeon continues very ill at Mentone, and will 
probably be unable to preach for some time to come. 

—Theé European Jews are throwing off tlieir at tachment to 





Judaism in its Talmudic or Rabinical forms, and in so doing 
are losing all faith in religion of any sort. 

—Mr. Charles Scott, of Belfast, Ireland, has been collecting 
statistics which show that the Church of England and its Irish 
and Scotch branches, together with the Moraviansg, hav: 25,163 
ministers, while the non-Eviscopal churches bave 14,186. 

—Mr. Gladstone is of the opinion that “an effective cultiva- 
tion of the great office of preaching is perhaps the most 
erying want of the Church of England, and vocal expressions 
and articulation are an important and essential part of it.’’ 

—Speaking at the opening of a coffee-tavern at Cardiff, 
Lord Aberdare protested against the “ sour and surly philos 
ophy ” which condemns such amusements as chess, draughts, 
and dominoes, and mentioned that several ministers of relig- 
ion in the Rhondda Valley had warned workmen not to go to 
the tavern he had s arted at Mountain Ash because these 
games were permitted. 

—The church troubles in South Africa have culminated 
in the excommunication of the Dean of Grahamstown, which 
will be enforced unless be submits to the diocesan court with 
in fifteen days. A proposal bas been made that Bishop Col 
enso’s Church and the followers of the Dean of Grahamstown 
should unite in forming a Church of South Africa to be called 
the Free Established Cburch. 

—The scandal caused in Ritualist circles in England over 
the presentation of a wafer from tne Church in Bordesley, 
in the Court of Arches, has bern finally settled. The Arch 
bishop of Canterbury writes that the wafer has been vlaced 
in his hands and he has caused it to be “reverently con 
sumed.” He adds that it ie plain to him thar bread in an 
illegal form has been administered in the Church in Bordes- 
ley. 

—Father Didon, a Domivican whose earnest sermons bave 
attracted considerable a tention in Paris, has been silenced 
by Archbishop Guibert. He had been delivering a course of 
lectures on Divorce in which he based his arguments for the 
indissolubility of the marriage re ation on grounds of natural 
and public morality rather than on Romiso dogmas. This 
treatment gave offense to the Archbishop, who has suspended 
the course. Much popular sympathy has been expressed fur 
Father Didon. 

—The ** Bombay Guardian” says there has been in Cabool 
for centuries a professedly Christian church, descendants of 
a bundred Armenian and Georgian families brought there by 
Nadir Shah. But this church has been a verv defective wit- 
ness for the truth. On the a)tar of the chapel! is a picture of 
the Virgin Mary, with candles burning before it, before 
which the congregation kneel when the service is read. No 
pictures but *“*such as have been consecrated at Palestine or 
in Armenia are admitted in the chapel.” 

—The Bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland bave 
passed the following resolution with reference to the Bishop 
of Edinburgh, whose participation in a communion service 
at Berne with the Old Catholic Bishops and Father Hyacinthe 
a few months ago, we noted: ‘* That this Synod declares, with- 
out reference to anything passed, that no bishop of this dio- 
cese is authorized to recognize any body of Christians not 
recognized by canon asin communion with ourselves, unless 
it be after deliberation and assent of the Bishops in Synod.” 

—The new Roman Catholic joural at Rome, the ** Aurora,” 
disavows “any peculiar system of its own to be forced on ar al) 
cost,”’ confesses that differences of opinion on sev: ral points 
exist, but will not embitter disagreements by attempting on 
its own authority to bring others to its own way oft thinking. 
* We Catholics,” it says, “are agreed about one thing, and 
that is, that wbile no one may take it on himself toin any way 
forestall the decision of the Pope, so on the other hand every 
one should make it a matter of conscienee not to depart even 
a hair’s breadth from it when once it bas been clearly ex- 
pressed.” 

—The attempt to restore the monastic system‘in the Church 
of England does not prosper. Brother Ignatius, who some 
time since organized a monastery, is again deserted. Father 
Dunstan has left the monastery at Lianthony and resigned. 
First be applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury, then he 
offered bis services tothe London City Mission. The next day 
he visited Mer. Capel. Eventually he, and all the community, 
joined the Church of Rome; but as there were but three 
novices left, the movement is not very significant. Brother 
Ignatius and five choir boys are now left to carry on the ex 
periment. 

—It having been stated that, while all Christian teaching 
and allusions are carefully excluded from native colleges and 
schools, the text-books and reading-books contain constant 
approving references to the gods and idolatries of Hindoos, 
the Rev. George Kerry, at a recent meeting in Plymouth. 
Eng., stated that in the government training colleges the 
students read the Hindoo classics for the same reason as the 
English universities’ students read the Greek and Latin 
classics—as an essential part of a liberal education. The 
heathenism in either case is not taught with approbation, but 
is read as a necessary study. 

The missionaries in Zululand deny Sir Garnet Woiscley’s 
stateme: t that they areall traders. Rev. H. Kuck. of the 
Hermansburg Society, writing fer himself and four others, 
says: * When we came to Zululand and commenced building 
our stations, with the permission of Panda and Cety wayo. we 
wanted working people, and got them from among the Zulus. 
These workmen required food and wages, and, as they did 
not understand tbe worth of money and could not make use 
of it, we were obliged to buy goods and pay the working 
Kafirs with blankets, picks, etc.—as they liked. We required 
oxen for working our wagons and cattle for consumption, 
and these we purchased by goods. My brother missionaries 
or myself never went about buying cattle, nor did we send 
out our Kafirs for this purpose. All the cattle we bought of 
the Zulus were brought to us at our stations: and we did not 
buy them for selling, but for our own use.” 

~The “Peace Commission’ of the Reformed (German) 
Church, charged with harmonizing the differences of the two 
parties in the Church, had addressed a letter to the Church, 
in which the following is given as the basis of union: “The 
Reformed Church of the United States unites in the confes 
sion ot her adherence to the doctrines ot the Holy Scriptures 
as set forthin the Heidelberg Catechism, taki. g the same in 
its bistorical (or original] sense ; and declares that any depart- 
ure from the same is unauthorized by the Courch; and re 
newedly directs ail her ministers, editors, and teachers of 
theology ‘faithfully to preach and detend the same.’ This 
action is not to be so construed as 10 forbid or interfere with 
that [degree of] freedom in Scriptural and theological investi 
gation which bas always been enjoyed in the Reformed 
Caurch.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The recetpt of all new pudlications delivered 
a the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
wiknowldged in ita earliest subsequent tasur. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vieeng us of any omission in this respect. Ac 
eompanutng memoranda of prices are desirable 
inall cases.) 

E. P. DuTTON & Co. 
Convocation,— Family Prayers.......-ccse-+eeees 
Mozley, J. #,— Parochial Sermons 
Liddona, H. P.—University sermons. 2ndseries 50 

J. K. FONKE & €O. 

Bertram, R. A.—Homiletic ‘ yclopmdia......... 


G. MUNRO. 
Braddon, M. E.—Shad w in the Corner.......... 10 
” oe —Bound to John Company...... 20 
Collins, W.—The Moonstone ..........ceeeeeeeee 20 


smith, J. F.—Mionte oy OE rite 
Verne, Juies—Dr. Cox’s Experiment.... ....... 10 


MACMILLAN & CO. 





Abbott. E. A.—Oxford “ermons _.......-5-++0+0 2 25 
Molesworth, J. W.—Tapestry Room...........-- iw 
T. B. PETERSON & Cu. 4 ‘ 
Gola, B.—Nan.........-secccccccccccccccccncsseeers 7 
J.8. OGLEVIE & Co. 
Brenda.—Froggy’s Little Brother.............-- 15 
SHELDON & Co. 
Chapin, A. L.—Political Economy..........-+.++ 48 


J. M. VAN NOSTRAND. 

— The Star Finder... .......cecccerccccccecccers 

MAG 4ZINES.—Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 
Miss’y Herald, Primary teacher’s Quarterly, Bap’t 
Miss’y Mag., The California, Tne l’reacher, 
vrinceton eview, New Church Independent, 
Homiletic Monthly Magazine of Art, ta: ker’s 
Mag. Vhrenological Journal, Homiletic Quarterly, 
The Hub. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Hovey has begun a new chapter of 
Causerie in the Boston ‘‘ Transcript.” 

—M. Taine is to be received into the French 
Academy on the 15th of the present month. 

~Mr. George Stewart, Jr., of Canada, has 
been elected a member of the International 
Literary Society of Paris. 

—Archbishop Ceccon’s history of the 
Vatican Council is complete, and ready for 
publication. It will make four volumes. 

— Mr. P.S. Gilmore calls his new national 
anthem ‘‘an offering *’ to the nation. Better 
make it a burnt offering, and done with it. 

—An edition de luxe of the works of the 
poet Lermontof is announced by M. Glau- 
zevof, with illustrations to cost 30.000 
roubles. 

—Rohert Browning is described as ‘* stout, 
comfortable, and fine looking ” in face and 
figure. He spends his mornings regularly 
in his study. 

—Mr. Charles Burr Todd's forthcoming 
‘* History of Redding, Connecticut,’’ will be 
largely devuted to Joel Barlow, the poet 
and the Hartford wit. 

—Mr. Stedman has achieved the distinc- 
tion of being called by the London ‘‘Acad- 
emy”’ the ‘‘ most distinguished American 
poet born since 1820,” 

—Dr. Katterfield, a young German bistor- 
ian, has been vritinga life of Roger Ascham, 
which is said to bave matter of value in it 
even for English readers. 

—A “Carlyle Society ’* has been formed 
in England for the purpose of promoting a 
better knowledge of his writings and aiding 
in the dissemination of his ideas. 

—The Boston correspondent of a Hartford 
paper credits Miss Sara Jewett, the author 
of ‘*Deephaven,” with ‘real beauty.” 
We should like to see what that article is. 

—Smith, Elder & Co of London have 
brougbt out a standard and fine edition of 
that popular and charming book, ‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home; with illustrations 
by Whymper. 

—Mr. George Parsons Lathrop stops to 
rest about as often as any literary man we 
know of. His Boston ‘‘Sunday Courier” 
work has again proved to much for him, 
and he drops it for a while. 

—A manuscript of Richelieu's has lately 
been dise .vered in France, entitled ‘‘ Max- 
ims that I have adopted for my conduct at 
court.” It is soon to be published by its 
discoverer, M. Armand Baschet. 

—Mr. Smalley, the London correspondent 
of the New York “Tribune,” gives it as his 
opinion that the advance of the London 
‘Times’ from 1840 to 1870 is the most 
signal fact in the history of journalism. 

—A sixteen-page pamphlet has just been 
published in Evgland to prove again, what 
has already been proved so many times, that, 
on the whole, the best way to spell the name 
of the great English poet is ‘‘ Shakespeare.” 

—There is no such collection of Bibles in 
the world as that in the Lenox Library in 
this city, and its array of Miltons exceeds 
those of the British Museum, the Bodleian 
and the Cambridge University Library all 
put together. 

—Emile de Girardin, it is said, is about to 
retire from journalism, which he has so 
much distinguished if not adorned. He is 
now one of the owners of ‘‘La Petite Jour- 
nal,” which often, we are told, circulates as 
many as 500,000 copies a day. 

—Mrs. Leith-Adams has given up the 


editorship of the English magazine called 
“Kensington,” but will publish in its vol- 
ume f.r the current year her new novel, 
“Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” the scene of 
which is laid in New Brunswick. 

—A rumor is flying about Boston of the 
purchase, in a second-band store of that 
city, for $10, of a copy of Ptolemy’s ‘“‘Atlas.”’ 
The rumor is probably a mistake, but, if 
true, the find is a lucky one. Copies of 
Ptolemy’s Atlases have been sold as hign as 
$500. 

—We are glad to know that the Memoir 
of Catherine and ‘Craufurd Tait ‘puolished 
by Macmillan & Co., is meeting with de- 
served success, having sold in England to 
the extent of 9,000 copies. No department 
of literature is more helpful than biogra- 
phy, and no biography that we have lately 
read is more stimulating than this record 
ot the devoted lives of Mrs. Tait and her 
son. 

—A valuable collection of Franklinana, 
made by Dr. Samuel A. Green, has been 
presented to the Boston Public Library. It 
includes one hundred and forty books and 
pampblets by or about Franklin; eighty 
portraits and engravings, some of them 
very rare; and a large number of most in- 
teresting autograph letters. The bouks in- 
clude translations and varied editions, and 
many of them are seldom to be met with. 

—Mr. Eugene Schuyler, our Oonsul- 
General at Rome, is living with his wife in 
spacious apartments in the Palazzo Altempo, 
and is there bard at work on his new history 
of Peter the Great for ‘*Scribner’s Maga- 
zine.” When he gives a reception they say 
the scene is a brilliant one. At one such 
occasion recently was present Mrs. Frances 
Eleanor Trollope, and the ladies will be 
interested to know that she wore “a blue 
sulk nearly covered with old Venetian lace.”’ 
Hon. George P. Marsh is living in a mag- 
nificent apartment of the. Palazzo Bospig- 
liosi. 

—One of the doings of the Boston fire last 
week was to burn about a thousand bound 
copies of ‘‘A Fool's Errand,” and badly 
damage by water and smoke five thousand 
more that were on the press. This will be 
but a brief check, however, to the rapid cir- 
culation which the book is having, fora new 
edition will be reaiy this week. The pub- 
lishers have never yet fairly caugbt up with 
their orders for the book, it started off with 
such suddenness and rapidity. A Washing- 
ton correspondent in an exchange states 
that ‘‘all Washington is at this moment 
reacing it. 
ordered ten copies of it. Every member of 
the Cabinet has one,” etc. 

—‘ St. Nicholas ” for December, of which 
three editions have already been sold, is 
again out of print, and a fourth edition is 
being prepared. It seems probable that 
nearly, if not quite, 100,000 copies of this 
Christmas issue will have been disposed of 
before the sale is over. The supply of the 
bound volume of “St. Nicholas” for 1879 
also gave out before Christmas, and this will 
be reprinted. Of the first volume (1874), 
there are left in the publishers’ hands only 
about a dozen copies, and it seems likely to 
soon become one of the curiosities of litera- 
ture. The regular monthly issue of ‘* St 
Nicholas has now reached 70,000. In the 
February number, which will be delayed 
until about the 24th of January, will appear 
two poems by Alfred Tennyson, one of them 
set to music, and both written for ‘St. 
Nicholas.” The frontispiece of this number 
will be a reproduction, by permission, of the 
mezzotint engraving of Millais’ splendid 
painting of ‘‘ The Princes in the Tower,” for 
which the artist was paid £3,000 and the 
engraver, Mr. Cousins, 1,600 guineas. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth New York, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


WOMAN THE STRONGER. 


A NOVEL. 
12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 








Avenite, 


common stamp, and - rarely fails to be brill- 
iant and effective. The story possesses a 
powerful iaterest.”—(N.Y. Tribune. 





a Ts SHEKEL OF THE SANCTUARY,” or 

the “=hexel of israe!”’ received by Juaas for 
the betrayal of hi- Muster. Prese ted bv the dis- 
cuverer to Harvard College. A fac-simiie coin 
with full traastation of its symbels cert by mail 
for scents. L. D. SANFORD, 297 Broadway, N. Y. 





WRITE for a copy of their Liluminated 
Holiday Paper, Pe at; "yg 
to PHILLIPS & 





President Hayes is said to have | 


“The author’s descriptive power is above the | 


MACMILLAN & CO'S 


New Publications. 
NOW READY. 
A CHEAP EDITION 


OF THE MEMOIR 
OF 


Catharine and Craufurd Tart, 


Wife and Son of Archibald Campbell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Edited at the request of the Archbishop, by 
the REV. WM. BENHAM, B. D., 


one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 
1 vol., 12 mo., $1.75. 





No one can read it without feeling that Mrs. 
Tait was a remarkable woman. The Arch- 
bishop does not dwell much upon her charac- 
ter. He tells the simple story of what she 
did; her unwearied activity in every good 
cause; but these quiet annals reveal, plainly 
enough, the sincerity of ber purpose and the 
earnestness of her devotion.-{TheChurchman. 





The Memoir of Catharine and Craufurd Tait 
is a life’s history which should find its place in 
every house asalesson not only of submis- 
sion and faith, but also of the still rarer yvir- 
tues of Christian charity and toleration.— 
{Literary World. 

Catharine and Craufurd Tait is a book which 
we value. As a simple glance at the life 
_— gifted mother and son, it would repay 
perusal.—{ The Couvgregationaiist. 





This volume can scarcely fail to be read 
widely and with deep interest, and America 
will not be bevind the old country in itsappre- 
ciation of a most touching memorial. It is 
dificult to put down the volume when once 
taken in hand; still more difficult to get 
through it without emotion.—_{ London Times. 





. For the Sunday-school and Home. 


CHILDREN’S 
Treasury of Bible Stories. 


Part I.—OLD TESTAMENT. 
Part Il.—NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Mrs. HERMAN GASKOIN. 
Edited, with a Preface, by the Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, D.D. 
18mo. Each, 30 cenrs. 
| Throughout sp-aks as a wise and well in- 
| structed mother would lovingly sp ak to 
her children. It is singularly tree from er- 

| roneous teacbing, and is worth reading even 
} by grown folks.—|Sunday-School Times. 


| 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York, 


THE ART OF COOKING. 


A Series of Practical Receipts. By 
MatTILDA LEEsS Dons, of the South Ken- 
sington School of Cookery. Edited by 
HENRIETTA DE CONDE SHERMAN. 16mo. 
Cloth, extra, $1.25. 

The lecture courses and practical lessons given 
by Miss Dods during the past year in a number of 
the larger cities met with exceptional success, and 
her large circle of stucents will be glad to learn 
that her instructions can now be obtained in book 
firm. 


“Shou'd be in the hands of every housekeeper 
in the land.” (N.Y. P 


“Important su: gestions for all intelligent house. 
wives.”—[N.Y. Exprers. 


* Sensible and practical.’’—{ Home Journal. 














For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Ne. 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Sunday-School Lessons of 1880. 





TEACHERS, PURCHASE 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT'S 





Popular Lllustrated 


‘Commentary on Matthew 


| FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


| “We commend it to Families and Teachers as 

more valuable than the usual Sucday schoo! quar- 
| terlies and newspaverc: mments,to much trusted 
4s nu source of Bible i struction.’—Revy. C. H, 
DANTELS, Pastor Vine St. Church, Cincinnati. 





A. SS. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William st., N.Y. 


A‘* for ROTH'S Translation. Legouve's 
“ART OF KEADING.” Complete and 
Unabridged. with Portraitand Notes. 476 





pages 
4 chee 5 mo, Cloth ch. TON EN HAF- 
NT, 905 B’dway,N.Y FHLPING ML Phiadelehis. Publishers, — 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 
SPIRITUAL SONGS, 


This latest work of Rev. Dr. Robinson, the 
compiler of ‘* Songs for the Sanctuary,” of 
which more than half a million of copies 
have been sold in this country during the 
past fifteen years, bas met with even more 
astonishing favor than its predecessor. The 
book has received the highest and most un- 
qualified commendation from Pastors, the 
press and the people. 

The “‘ Presbyterian ” says: “‘ In this fresh 
book Dr. Robinson has had an opportunity 
of gathering up the later fruits of hy mnolog- 
ical progress, and he has brought forth out 
of bis treasures ‘ things new and old.’” 

The ‘Congregationalist” says: ‘ The 
best hymn-book which we have ever seen, 
and we predict for it great favor with the 
church.’ 

The * Christian Intelligencer:” ‘“ After a 
pretty thorough examination of the work, 
we do not hesitate to say that it is not only 
an improvement on the earlier works of the 
ecmpiler, but is superior, everything consid- 
ered, toany similar work with which we are 
acquainted ” 

The *‘ Sunday School Times :*’ ‘“‘ Dr. Rob- 
inson’s ‘ Songs for the Sanctuary ’ has prob- 
ably been the most popular and succesful 
of the undenominational hymn-books of 
recent years. The present volume seems to 
us to be a better book, since it embodies the 
results of recent hymnologica! progress, 
without losing the standard and popular 
excellence of the previous collection.” 

Rev. Dr. Willcox: ‘‘ At last we have a 
body of sacred song that is as near the 
idea! thing as this generation is likely to 
attain.” 

The ‘Christian World:” ‘It is new and 
fresh, full of spiritual life, and adapted to 
all wide-awake, evangelical congregations.” 

‘*Methodist Protestant:” ‘It is the best 
collection we have ever examined.” 

For general attractiveness, durability and 
richness of binding, and the low price at 
which it is offered, ‘* Spiritual Songs’ is un- 
rivaled. In some cases it has even displaced 
the famous *‘ Songs of the Sanctuarv.”’ Rev, 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler’s church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., after using the latter book fifteen 
years, has now adopted ‘‘ Spiritual Songs.” 





An abndged edition for use in prayer- 
meetings, 

‘SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR SOCIAL 
wv ORSHIP,” 

rice $60.00 a hundred, was issued in May 
ast (twenty-fifth thousand now ready). It 
1s bound in the same admirable style as 
“Spiritua) Songs,”—fine cloth, with red 
edges. Of this book the N. Y. Evening Post 
says: 

“We had occasion not long ago to write 
almost enthusiastically of Dr. Charles 8. 
Robinson’s ‘Spiritual Songs’ as the very 
best collection of hymns and music for 
church use with which we are acquainted, 
the best for not only what it contains. but also 
for what the editor’s sound judgment and 
cultivated taste have done in the way of 
exclusion. We have now to dnnounce the 
appearance of an abridged edition of the 
work, consisting of about balf the hymns 
and tunes in the original. specially selected 
for their fitness for social worship, with 
some additions. The work is intended for 
use in prayer-meetings ana other gather- 
ings for informal, soci] worship, and its 
convenience and desirability for such uses 
can scarccly be too highly praised.” 

Scribner & Co. now publisa ‘‘ Songs for 
the Sanctuary,’ ‘‘Chapel Songs,” ‘** Psalms 
and Hymns and Spiritual Songs,” and 
other works by the same author, lately 
published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Specimen pages and circulars sent free 
on application. Sample copies of anv of 
‘the books for examination may bs or- 
dered by pastors, to be returned if not 
adopted. 

SCRIBNER &€ CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


, 

Parlor Organ Instruction Book, 
(81.50.) A.N. JOHNSON. This very 
easy, thorcugn and practical book t aches 
both hght and sacred music: toat is, Songs, 
Marches, Waltzes, Rondos, Sunday School, 
School and Courcnu Music; in fact every- 
thing tbat can be played onuare d organ. 
it includes 50 unes for one nand, 150 exer- 
cises for fingering, 80 graded pieces for 
lessons, and about 1440 Hymn Tunes and 
Glees, all with full and plain directions. 


Johnson’s New Method for 
THOROUGH BASE, is for Chord, 


Giee, and Sacred music, and is published 
for $1.00, 


Temperance Jewels, is5c. noaras. 


commends itself to clergymen by the re- 
ligious c aracter of its contents and to all 
Temperance people oy the excell nce of 
its poetry and music. 

Send for Specimen copy! 


Whit R b (30 cts.) selis very 
| e 0 es. rapidly, proving that 
it is avpreciated as “ the sweetest Sunday- 
school Song Book ever made."’ 
Send for Specimen copy! 





pasar YOURSELF with a NEW YEAR’S 

SUBSCRIPTION fO ** THE MUSICAL 
RECORD” (%2.00,) and receive ten 
times that amount i:. good music, all the 
news, and valuable instructive articles. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N, ¥ 
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ITEMS CONCERNING DINNER. 
By Mrs. A. E. Barr. 

4 . spread of wealth and the conversion of what 

were luxuries into things of daily use have opened 
up an endless field to the possibilities of dining. Din- 
ner has become not only an art, but one to which in- 
finite shades of individuality may be given; and in the 
following suggestions the aim of the writer is rather 
to furnish texts for personal comment and adaptation 
than to advance anything in a didactic or preceptive 
spirit. 

A REMEDY. 

The narrow and confined situations of the majority 
of houses in large cities are productive of many small 
annoyances. One of these is the great difficulty found 
in preventing the odor of boiling vegetables from per- 
meating the upper rooms. A scientific writer in a late 
number of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” authoritively says 
that a piece of bread about the size of a French billiard 
ball, tied up in a /inen bag and inserted in the pot with 
the greeus, will absorb all those gases which dissemi- 
nate such insupportable odors. 

DINING A LA RUSSE 
is the poetry of dining. It relieves the host from the 
trouble of carving. Any element suggestive of labor 
should be banished from dinner; it is a kind of wrong 
to weary and hungry men, aud women naturally object 
to it; for a woman with a carving-knife in her hands 
is, to say the least, quite sensible that she is not ap- 
pearing in her loveliest and most womanly character. 

A LAW ADMITTING OF NO EXCEPTION 

is, that ‘‘the dinner and the diner be ready at the same 
moment.” Exact punctuality is the only politeness. 
Whatever fashion may sanction, or the rank of the 
offender seem to excuse, a want of puuctuality is a 
transgression nearly allied to im»ertinence and ill- 
breeding. As regards an invitation to dinner, ‘* Never” 
is better than ‘* late.” 

THE DINING-TABLE 
is usually so large that general conversation is im- 
possible. There is a suggestion in ‘‘ Walker’s Orig- 
inal” which is worth talking over. He advocates a 
number of small tables, and says if this were fashion- 
able guests could not only be arranged with regard 
to their suitability but with each invitation could 
also be sent the names of their special companions, 
and thus mal-apropos meetings and remarks be avoided. 
But would not the highest civilization demand that the 
guests at any dinner should be so certainly friendly, 
and so thoroughly in accord, that neither selection nor 
presentations would be required? A few years ago 
there was a rage for round dining-tables. For parties 
of intimate friends they are exeellent. 

FLOWERS 

are now universally used for decorating dinner-tables ; 
but they are a grievance when they obscure the view 
across the table. People do not like to lean round an 
épergne of flowers in order to see a friend or answer a 
salutation. A low, oval tray in the center, with four 
thin, small glasses placed close to it and so as to make 
four corners, is a very good way. In the tray plenty 
of green and scarlet contrast well with the white dam- 
ask, also holly and camellias have a beautiful effect. 
The tall corner-glasses require drooping foliage. There 
is a growing tendency to fill dishes with one single 
flower, and it does give repose to eyes wearied with 
mixed colors—for a series of mixed anythings is weari- 
some. A very general fault is an excess of floral dec- 
oration. People do not want to dine in a conservatory. 
Itisa 

VERY GREAT FAULT 
if condiments and suitable sauces are not within easy 
reach of every guest. In some houses the roll of fine 
bread is placed inside the napkin. I think the majority 
of people would prefer to feel that their napkin had 
not been handled. A napkin just as it comes from the 
laundry has an atmosphere of purity about it which 
is lost by twisting it into fancy shapes, or arranging 
itin any way which necessitates the handling by serv- 
ants. 

THE SOUP PLATES 
are sometinies filled before the guests enter the dining 
room. The excuse for this is that it allows everyone 
to begin dinner at the same time, and thus asserts per- 
fect social equality. But I think most minds will re- 
fuse the associations such a custom brings. The 
guests are not famishing, and a dinner in a private 
house should never in any way suggest a charitable 


institution. 
THE FISH EPICURES 


of the world are the Dutch, and their way of cooking 
fish has been emphatically commended by that great 
master of the gastronomical art, Urban Dubois. He 





asserts that such fish as cod, turbot, salmon, etc., are 
not cooked to perfection when boiled whole. They 
must be cut into slices before cooking. The Dutch 
receipt for turbot (as given in Dubois’s magnificent 
volume) will sufficiently indicate the method: Divide 
the fish leygthwise into two parts, and these again 
crosswise into slices of different lengths. To set the 
flesh, sprinkle with salt and add a few pieces of ice, 
and leave for fifteen minutes. Twenty minutes before 
it is to be served steep in cold water, and then plunge 
into salted boiling water. Boil hard for five minutes, 
then keep simmering with the lid on for twelve to 
twenty minutes, according to the thickness of the 
slices. Pile on a remove dish at the last moment, 
covered with folded napkin garnished with parsley. 
FINGER GLASSES. 

Might we not subject to serious discussion the use of 
the rinsing and finger glass? Brillat Savarin condemns 
it severely, and calls it a useless and indecent ceremony. 
He speaks contemptuously of the five minutes devoted 
to it after dinner, and boldly asserts it to be a retro- 
grade movement in refinement. On the other hand, 
after eating sweets, juicy fruits, shell fish, asparagus, 
etc., others assert the finger bowl must be used or 
white gloves be drawn over soiled fingers. Warm 
water mixed with eau de Cologne has been lately used. 
Even this piece of hyper-refinement in the use of finger 
bowls has not reconciled all to their use, and the sub- 


ject is fairly open to discussion and choice. 


MORE INDIVIDUALITY 
as regards the table is an improvement very much 
needed. All have the same damask, the same china 
and glass, and all lay them very much the same way. 
We have the same stiff, unmanageable napkins, the 
same kind of chairs and tables, and the same weari- 
some routine in every respectable house. Now why 
should not artistic housekeepers impart something of 
their own character to their table? And why not give 
to every day of the week a distinctive variety? 
IN EXTRAVAGANT DINNERS 

the enjoyment is generally found to be in inverse ratio 
to the preparation. They are for the most part organ- 
ized disappointments, where we play the hypocrite a 
few hours and then say a fervent ‘‘ Thank God” when 
it is all over. The most pleasure is derived from a 
few courses well cooked, and served with the proper 
accessories and sauces. These are now well under- 
stood, and Voltaire’s pert sarcasm that the “ English 
had twenty-four religions and one sauce,” is no longer 
true either of England or America. 


“BRE COURTEOUS” 
By THE Rev. O. A. KERR. 

“( \IVILITY,” *‘ politeness,” ‘‘ good manners,” “ ur- 
/ banity,” &c., are all superficial terms; but this 
word ‘* courtesy”’ gives us the fundamental idea of 
fine behaviour. Let us look at the meaning of this 
word. ‘* Court,” the palace of a king; ‘‘courtesy,” 
the behavior proper in a king’s palace, a behavior ex- 
pressive of the respect and reverence due to king and 
queen, and other members of the royal family. This 
was the first meaning of the word. But when, in the 
light of Christianity, our forefathers began to see that 
not only ought kings and queens and nobles to be 
treated with respect but that honor was due to all men 
and women, without respect to rank, then the word 
began to have the wider meaning which it now bears: 
the reverential and respectful treatment due to all 
menand women. Here we have the radical idea of the 
word, ‘‘ courtesy,” and the root of the thing itself: the 
courteous thought which every truly courteous act 
aims to express; the courteous feeling and sentiment 
from which beautiful behavior grows and blossoms 
like a flower from its root. All men and women are 
worthy of respect and ought to be treated like kings 
and queens. This is no fiction. Men are kings: dis- 
crowned and scepterless, it may be, and wearing the 
beggar’s gabardine instead of the royal purple, but, in 
the lowest degradation that they have ever reached, 
they still remain the sons of the great King of kings, 
and the inheritors of his royal nature. They may be 
brutal, but they are not brutes; we must stand with 
sad respectful reverence before the ruins of their glory 
as the traveler stands in mournful awe before the 
broken arches and crumbling walls of the great Coli- 
seum. So, too, a woman may be very rude, ignorant 
and degraded; but she is still a daughter of the same 
great King, and because that King still claims her as 

his daughter we must still treat her as a princess. 
Now unless we are willing to go as deep as this we 
shall not get at the idea at the bottom of this word, 
‘* courtesy,” and without this idea we shall not be able 
to cultivate or practice the thing itself. We may cul- 
tivate the mere externals of good manners without it; 
may develop a surface politeness that will look very 
much like it and will pass among the undiscerning for 
the genuine article, just as gilded brass often passes for 





solid gold; but real, genuine courtesy can only spring 
from a profound sense of the essential dignity and 
worth of manhood and womanhood. 

Then, having this profound sense of the dignity and 
worth of human nature, we must next study how to 
give it a natural, graceful, and pleasing expression. 
Here we shall need quick insight into the peculiar dis- 
positions and tempers of different men and women, and 
much wisdom and tact in adapting ourselves to their 
peculiarities. Thus courtesy becomes what Emerson 
calls it, ‘‘ the finest of the fine arts.” 

There are many reasons why we should cultivate this 
art and aim to excel in it: 

Courtesy is due to others. 

It is helpful to others. Treat even a base man with 
respect and he wijl make at least one desperate effort 
to be respectable. It is an appeal to the nobler and 
better nature of others to which that nature responds. 

It is due to ourselves. Courtesy is the crowning 
grace of culture; the stamp of perfection upon char- 
acter; the badge of the perfect gentleman; the fra- 
grance of the flower of womanhood when full-blown. 

We should not fail to notice the practical power 
which proficiency in this art is sure to bring with it. 
Courtesy is not only ‘the finest cf the fine arts,” it is 
also the most useful of the useful arts. It throngs 
the counter, crowds the shop, wins votes at the polls, 
lends persuasive power to logic and eloquence, and 
crowns the kings and queens of society. It is a magic 
wand in the hands of a physician. It clothes the hum- 
blest disciple of Christ with the might of his Master. 
It is an ‘‘open sesame” everywhere—doors unbar 
before it, and it is a passport to the hearts of young 
and old. 

To excel in this art, practice; especially at home. 
We shall not succeed in being pleasant abroad if we 
practice nothing but detestability at home. If a hus- 
band is rude to his wife his politeness to others isa 
mere surface sham. If a young man is rude to his 
mother he is not truly courteous to anyone else. If 
he does not act as rudely toward some others it is 
because he is a coward as well as a ruffian, and is afraid 
to do it. He who is rude toa sister or a younger brother 
will be rude to all, except those whom he sees holding 
vengeance in their fists. And awkwardly enough will 
he play the agreeable to other people’s sisters who has 
practiced nothing but the arts of torment upon his 
own. 


Out-of-Doors. 
FARM AND GARDEN. 


Tue Harvests.—The Agricultural Department has 
just issued a table showing the estimated crops and 
actnal product of the land under cultivation in the 
United States in 1879 as compared with the returns of 
1878. Briefly, the result is that the total increase in 
the value of the crops is nearly $416,000,000. Three- 
fourths of this—in round numbers $313,000,000— spring 
from wheatand corn. Both barley and tobacco exhibited 
a falling off, but $40,000,000 worth of hay was made 
over last year. The following is the official statement : 





CROPS. PRODUCT. VALUE. 

Wheat, bushels....... .... 448,755,000 $499,008,000 
Corn, eed ben tte 1,544,899,000 680,259,000 
Oats, T°) Sabecreawowe 364,253,000 120,855.000 
Rye, - 23,646,500 15,505,000 
Kariey, fhe ee 40,184,200 23,625,300 
NN co avccccccses 13,145,650 7,860,488 
DOROe, DEIGD... coos cove. 5,020,387 231 000.000 
Tobacco, pounds.......... 384,059,659 21,545,501 
RMON cececcctes ween 35,648,000 325,851,280 

78,971,000 


Potatoes, bushels... 181,360.000 





$1,904,480,659 

The effeet of this vast increase has been to tempora- 
rily overstock the New York market, which cannot 
ship grain fast enough, though a fleet of eighty or more 
vessels are constantly loading for Europe in the metro- 
politan harbor. Last week the stocks on hand were: 
wheat, 11,243,000; corn, 1,947,000; oats, 339,000; rye, 
414,000; barley, 453,000. This vast accumulation will, 
however, soon be on its voyage to the Old World, and 
the Western farmer need not yet apprehend a glut of 
the market involving dropped prices and his conse- 
quent embarrassment. An interesting calculation is 
made in a late number of the ‘“‘ Walla Walla Watch- 
man,” which gives the following as an approximate 
estimate of the cost of raising wheat in that great 
valley : 

“ After a careful inquiry, we adduce the following answer: 
It costs about $1.90 per acre tu plow, sow, and weed, $1.25 to 
cut and bead, and about seven cents per bushel to thrash and 
sack it. This includes wages, board, and hired belp, and horse 
feed A header usually works up from fifteen to twenty 
acres, and thrashes, with good machinery, clean up from 2,000 
to 3,000 bushels per day. Harvest hands receive from $2 to $3 
per day and board. The yield this year is larger and beavier 
than usual and ranges all the way from twenty five to sixty 
bushels to the acre. Wheat, according to the above figures, 
can be raised and sacked for twenty-four cents a bushel, and 
is worth te day fifty cents, which shows concluslvely that 
our farmers have a perfect little bonanza.” 


One of the points of vital importance to the grain 
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growers is one which has been too much neglected by 
them—the selection of the seed best adapted to the 
special climate and soil in which wheat is to be grown. 
The hardy Arnold’s Victor, the wonderfully prolific 
Mold’s winter wheat, the productive and vigorous 
Pringle’s Defiance, each of which is an excellent variety, 
are chiefly recommended and purchased on account of 
the amount of their yield and not after consideration of 
the soil to be sown, and especially of the time at which 
it is desired that the harvest shall commence. 

Professor S. M. Tracy, of the Missouri Agricultural 
College, has given much attention to the growing of 
various kinds of wheat for the past few years. Of 44 
varieties, the Red May ripens first, June 9th, and yields 
32 1-2 bushels, weighing 62 pounds, per acre. The 
Russian kinds gave an average of 31 bushels, 1879, 
against 18 bushels for 1878. On reference to the prices 
current for the year it will be seen that the first ripen- 
ing variety, even though its yield was not so great as 
that of some of the other kinds, was a more profitable 
variety to the grower. Whether for farm, field or 
garden, all doubtful seeds, either as to age, name, or 
quality, should be thrown out. Good seed is one of 
the essentials to success, and now is the time to sort, 
label, select, and reject if necessary. 





Tue SHEEP-FOLD.—As regards the winter care of 
the sheepfold, it will be useful to recollect that to feed 
fifty sheep from the New Year to the middle of April 
will need about nine tons of hay, or its equivalent. 
Sheep averaging a hundred weight needs at least three 
pounds of hay daily, or an equivalent in other food, 
and a few sliced turnips and apples occasionally, with 
some grain and oil cake for those in course of fatten- 
ing, are advisable to keep th flock in good condition. 
In England they are exposed in all weathers, feeding on 
the Swede turnips and penned in one part of the field 
after another by hurdles shifted so as to secure equal 
distribution of the manure. But in England the ani- 
mal does not seem to suffer from cold, and we may 
well take a hint from the effective crossing there of the 
Norfolk and the Leicester, and seek to replace our pres- 
ent general run of stock by a class of sheep that will 
average a clip of at least nine pound fleeces as well as 
yield a good carcass for the Liverpool market. Wool 
is going up rapidly, and the present is the time to make 
the venture. 

The boast of Shylock, that he could make his money 
breed as fast as ewes and lambs, can no longer be truly 
made, if the report of the ‘* Kentucky Live Stock Rec- 
ord” is correct in the following statement : 

“In 1865 E. and C, Browa, brothers, entered into an uygree- 

ment to buy fifteen good Cotswold ewes, continue the 
partnership ten years, retain the ewe lambs, and sell the 
wool and male sheep each vear. The original fifte-n ewes 
cost them $158 cash. July 15th 1876, they had sold $4.800 
worth of wool and sheep; last year they sold $1,500 worth: 
this year, $900, and now they have on band 190 head of sheep 
that $2,800 cannot buy. The net sum of $10,000, realized by 
ewes and their produce, is equal to loaning money at the 
astonishing rate of 630 per cent per annum.” 
Our experience has generally been that such state- 
ments do not bear criticism, and that the omission of 
all mention of cost of keep and tendance is one of the 
causes of the extraordinary profits recorded. The 
farmer who practices farming on this style of book- 
keeping is as equally certain to come to financial grief 
in the long runas he who “skins” his land, and makes 
his soil no return for what it gives him. If hay is made 
and crops are grown year after year in this fashion, 
the wood and timber felled and the denuded acres left 
practically valueless, the farmer who thus ‘ econom- 
ically ” mismanages his land will certainly find himself 
at the end of a dozen years with mowing lands which 
do not pay for cutting the grass, with arable whose 
thin and scanty crop neither fills the barn nor brings 
offers of even the lowest rates at market, and which 
it willtake years of trouble to bring up to its original 
fertility. 





Our Poung Folks. 
ZOURVS CHRISTMAS.* 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘A FOOL’s ERRAND.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

A N idle housemaid saw with amazement an uncouth 

-& little “nigger gal ” coming boldly along the ave- 
nue of oaks which led from the front gate, a hundred 
yards away, up the gentle eminence on which stood 
the substantial brick mansion built by Ben Hartson for 
the reception of his bride, and on her arrival christened, 
with much rejoicing, Content—a name which it had 
well justified in the owners’ lives. 

It was a piece of unwonted impudence for a colored 
person to approach the house from this direction, and 
the housemaid wondered as the child drew near ‘‘ whar 
dat gal could hev ben raised. None ob Mars Ben’s 
niggers nebber do dat.” 





* Copyright 1879 by Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 





As ’Zouri drew nearer, and manifested an intention to 
mount the steps and enter the front door, the astonished 
Abigail could restrain her wrath no longer. Rushing 
out she met her at the top of the steps with a push, 
and the words, 

‘* What in de name ob gracious yer doin’ here, chile? 
Hain’t yer got no mo’ sense than ter be walkin’ right 
inter white folks’ houses dat er way?” 

‘*[’se got somfin’ fer Miss Sophy,” said ’Zouri, stout- 
ly, no doubt expecting that to be an ‘‘ open sesame.” 

‘““Yer has? Wal, take it roun’ to der kitchen, den, an’ 
give it ter de cook,” was the reply. 

‘‘ Gib it ter de cook?” said ’Zouri in amazement. ‘I 
shan’t do no sech thing, an’ yer needn’t try ter ’suade 
me ter, neither. I’se got somfin’ fer Miss Sophy ez I 
don’t ’low ter give ter nobody else.” 

“What is ’t yer got?” asked the girl with some curi- 
osity. 

‘“‘Dat’s no matter o’ yourn,” said ’Zouri, drawing 
back. ‘It’s fer Miss Sophy, an’ Mars Ben wants her 
ter hev it, too; so yer’d better let me come in.” 

‘‘ Sakes alive!’ said the maid. ‘ P’r’aps yer spects 
yer’s gwine right in ter Miss Sophy’s room, yerself, 
lookin’ ez you do.” 

“‘T’s got ter give dis yer to Miss Sophy,” persisted 
*Zouri. 

‘Yer don’t know what yer’s talkin’ about, chile,” said 
the girl good-naturedly. And then added as she reached 
out her hand, ‘‘ Here, gib me dat bundle an’ [’ll take 
it to de missus, an’ you jes’ run roun’ to de kitchen an’ 
wait for the word she’ll send yer.” , 

‘“*T sha’n’t do it,” said ’Zouri, firmly. Her heart was 
beating wildly, as it had done every moment since she 
started on her errand, but she remembered the injunc- 
tion of Uncle Peter not to let ‘‘any of dem niggers im- 
pose on her,” and she stoutly adhered to her marching 
orders. ‘‘I sha’n’t do it; an’ yer better let me in, too, 
coz ef yer don’t Mars Ben ‘ll be mad, so he will.” 

She manifested signs of coming sulkiness, and the 
woman saw that neither command nor persuasion would 
avail to induce her to surrender the parcel; and her 
duty as a faithful maid was evidently to get her away 
from this place before the ladies and gentlemen came 
out from supper. This, however, was no easy task. 

‘“‘Yer’d better let me alone,” said the wiry young sav- 
age, as she jerked away from a grasp intended to effect 
her quiet removal. ‘ Yer’d better let me ‘lone er I'll 
holler, gal. I reckon ’twould scur ye ef I should try. 
I'd wake ebery dog on der plantation de berry fust 
whack. [ll bet Marster ’an Missus ’ud tink a 
succus full ob wile cats hed bruk loose, ef I should 
ay.” 

Of all things the girl wished to avoid an outcry. 
*Zouri saw her advantage in the maid’s indecision. 

“La sakes!” said the maid, ‘‘ what a horrid little 
nigger you is!” 

‘*Who’s dat you call nigger?” said ’Zouri, now thor- 
oughly angry. ‘‘Yer’d better not, kase I'll holler 
ef yer does. I'll holler ter Miss Sophy. Ill holler 
murder an’—an’ fire; dat’s what I will.” 

‘* Don’t yer nebber do it,” said the servant excitedly. 
‘* Don’t yer know yer’d kill the missus, shuah, ef yer 
did? She’s fearder o’ fire nor a rattle-snake ob ash- 
bark. Don’t you begin ter do dat er way, chile. 
Who is yer anyhow? Whose yer mammy, gal?” 

‘‘Hain’t got none,” said ’Zouri sullenly, ‘‘ ner no 
daddy either. I's ’Zouri.” 

‘““*Zouri who?” asked the servant. 

***Zouri nobody ; jes Aunt Comp’s ’Zouri.” 

‘Oh yes, I ’members now, you’s her sister’s gal 
what’s dead. All right, honey, I’ll send her ter see ef 
she can’t make yer have yerself.” 

The girl went into the hall, and ’Zouri had a strong 
notion to follow but her heart failed her. In a mo- 
ment Aunt Comp came out and said: 

‘* Why, ’Zouri, what’s dis Liza’s been a tellin’ ’bout 
yer? What yer here fer, anyhow? Don’t yer know yer 
mustn’t never come to de front do’ah ob white folks’ 
houses? ” 

“Uncle Peter shuah tole me I mus’ come ter de 
fron’ do’ah, an’ not ter gib dis yer ter nobody ’ceptin’ 
Miss Sophy,” whimpered ’Zouri,‘‘ an’,” she added more 
firmly, ‘‘ I’se gwine ter do it too.” 

“Sho! Sho! ’Zouri!” said Comp, in good-natured 
protestation ; ‘‘ you musn’t take on so, honey; nobody’s 
gwine ter hurt ye, chile. What’s dat yer got, anyhow?” 

‘*Tt’s sumfin’ fer Miss Sophy,” was the sobbing but 
sullen reply. 

‘“ Wal let me hev it, honey, an’ you goes roun’ ter de 
kitchen an’ I come presently an’ bring yer something 
nice.” 

‘* No yer don’t,” said ’Zouri, jumping backwards as 
Comp advanced towards her. 

She had forgotten that she was standing on the 
porch, and missing her footing she fell backwards 
down the whole flight of steps—a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of big feet, slender legs, scared eyes and 
knotty head, according to the end which chanced to be 
uppermost during her retreat. Her nerves, already 


ole 
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strung to their highest tension, gave way as she found 
herself falling, and she showed she could “holler” 
without the trouble of an effort. The effects of the 
exhibition were hardly inferior to what she had pre- 
dicted. Mr. Hartson, always on the watch for any- 
thing that might disturb his wife during her seasons 
of nervous prostration, hurried from the supper table 
to her room, spoke a few reassuring words, and then 
passed on to the porch. By that time several of his 
Aunt Comp was on her knees try- 
ing to hush the excited child, who was now repeating, 
hysterically : 

‘*T wants ter see Miss Sophy! I wants ter see Miss 
Sophy!” over and over again, in a tone which must 
have been audible at the cabin from which she came 
but for the intervening river. She was still clasping 
her precious burden to her breast with both hands. 
‘*Hush your mouth!” said the master, imperiously, 
as he came forward, and, putting his hand on her head, 
gave it a twist which seemed to have the effect of shut- 
ting off the torrent of sound. ‘‘ What are you making 
all this row about?” 

‘*T wants ter see Miss Sophy,” whimpered ’Zouri. 

‘We ought to know that by this time,” said Hart- 
son, with an ‘*We hain’t heard any- 
thing else lately.” 

The guests laughed pleasantly, and the servants, 
who had now collected, snickered doubtfully. The 
change from the horrible to the ridiculous was so sud- 
den, and his feeliugs were so rejieved to find that noth- 
ing had occurred which would be likely to distress his 


guests were there. 


amused smile. 


wife, that Mr. Ben Hartson was at once in good humor. 
Yet he asked, with some sternness : 

** What do you want to see Miss Sophy for?” 

‘Kase I'se got somefin’ fer her,” answered the child, 
simply. 

‘* Why don’t you give it to Compy, then? She'll take 
it to Miss Sophy,” said Hartson, kindly. 

‘*Aunt Compy’s so powerful kerless,” said ’Zouri, 
looking up earnestly, ‘‘ dat jes’ ez like ez not she’d for- 
git ter give it ter de missus till de week atter ter- 
morrer.”’ 

Upon this another ripple of laughter ran through the 
crowd. 

‘* Well, I declare,” said the master, smiling, ‘‘ you’re 
not far wrong there, child.”” Then he added, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ Well, give it to me, and I'll take it to Miss 
Sophy myself.” 

“Oh, I can’t do dat, Mars Ben,” said the child; “I 
ean’t do it sort o’ way; I can’t—I can't, Mars. 
Uncle Peter charge me ’a’ticalar not ter do dat nohow; 
kase, he said, ef you once got a holt ob dat ar red- 
hoss yer’d eat him up, bones and all, quicker’n a cat 
ud lap sweet milk.” 

There was a roaring laugh now, in which Ben Hart- 
son joined heartily. 

‘Well, I'll be durned,” said he, ‘‘ef you ain’t the 
coolest customer I’ve had lately.’’ 

Just then his little boy came through the crowd and 
said to him softly : 

‘* Papa, mamma says, if you please she wishes you’d 
let her come in herself.” 

A request from his wife preferred hy the lips of his 
son was something that Ben Hartson not only could 
not refuse but could not even hesitate to grant. 

* All right, Ferdie,” said he, laughing; ‘‘ take her in 
to Sophy, and we'll see if she can make anything of 
this young wildcat.” 

Ferdie took one of ’Zouri’s hands, which still clasped 
her precious bundle, and the half-clad colored child 
followed the fair-haired, blue-eyed, cherub-like Cau- 
casian without hesitation up the steps, across the 
porch, among the gayly dressed ladies, who moved 
their white robes aside to let them pass, into the 
stately hall, across the soft-carpeted sitting room, and 
into the home sanctuary of the stately mansion, the 
mistress’s own room. 

‘*T swear,” said Ben Hartson, as he looked after 
them with moist eyes, ‘‘ ain’t that a picture!” 

Then they all followed—first the master, then his 
guests, and the servants filing cautiously after them. 
Ferdie led his charge straight up to his mother, where 
she sat in her invalid chair, slender and pale, dressed 
with that fitness of selection which marks the woman 
of most delicate nature, and wearing that look of mar- 
velous composure which bespeaks a heart chastened 
by suffering. 

‘*This is the little girl that cried so, mamma,” 
Ferdie. 

‘* What is your name?” asked Mrs. Hartson sweetly. 

‘**Zouri,” was the mechanical reply, as the child 
stood gazing on her interlocutor with a look of rapt 
amazement. 

‘**What made you cry so just now?” 

‘* Kase I wanted ter see Miss Sophy.” 

‘* Well, look at her,” with a smile. 

‘* Be you Miss Sophy?” 

**Yes; who did you think I was?” 

‘* Fout yer wuz a angel,” said ’Zouri earnestly. 


no 


said 
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‘““And weren't far wrong either,” interjected Mr. 
Hartson in an undertone. 

‘Oh! hush, dear, don’t worry the child any more,” 
said Mrs. Hartson, with a faint blush showing on her 
pale cheek. ‘‘ What did you want of me, child?” she 
asked. 

‘*Only ter give yer dis,’”’ said ’Zouri, advancing and 
laying the bundle carefully in her lap. 

‘* Better not open it, Sophy,” said Hartson mischiev- 
ously. ‘I’ve a presentiment that it’s a baby which 
this young woman intends to cast upon your charity 
or support.” 

There was a little ripple of laughter, for all sounds 
were tempered in the fair woman’s sick chamber. 

‘““Oh, don’t, husband,” laughed his wife softly, as 
with an eager curiosity she undid the numerous folds 
until the fish with its red-clay case and Indian-pone 
cover lay exposed upon her lap and the fragrance of 
the yet hot and delicate morsel floated through the 
room. Then the sick woman clapped her hands and 
laughed as she had not been known to laugh before in 
weeks—until the tears came flowing over her softly 
flushing cheeks. 

‘It’s a red-horse,” she cried; ‘‘ a baked red-horse !”’ 

Then the laughter grew contagious, and a peal rang 
around the sick-room which must have frightened away 
disease. 

*Zouri had stood looking on in wonder, twisting her 
frock with one hand and a knot of her kinky hair with 
the other. At last she spoke, half indignantly : 

***Co’se it is; Uncle Peter sent it.” 

‘¢ Of course he did,” said the mistress, still laughing. 
Then she held it up for all the company to see, and 
after a while she called for a fork and a cup of tea, 
and, flushed and smiling, with many a jest and merry 
quirk from her husband and the onlooking guests, she 
ate Uncle Peter’s red-horse and ’Zouri’s corn-pone; 
and when she had finished said she believed it would 
make her well. ‘‘ Don’t you think, mamma, that’s 
what God sent it for?” said little Ferdie, looking up at 
his mother, with his fair, sweet face aglow. 

There was a hush fell over the fair bevy in the room 
as the mother clasped her beautiful child to her breast 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ God grant it, my son,” and Ben Hart- 
son uttered a solemn and fervent ‘‘ Amen.” 


, 


It was well after nightfall when Aunt Comp accom- 
panied ’Zouri to her home bearing a heavy-laden bas- 
ket, and later yet when the story had been told over 
and over again and the unexpectedly sumptuous supper 
discussed in Uncle Peter’s house. The event added 
not a little to Uncle Peter’s self-importance and at 
once raised ’Zouri to an important rank in the little 
household. 

Strangely enough, from that very day the health of 
the Mistress of Content began to improve, and, as a 
consequence, no doubt, ’Zouri became a prime favorite 
there. Mars Ben had always a good word for her, and 
Miss Sophy had more than once requested Comp to 
bring her over to play with the little Ferdie, who 
had come to look upon her as the providential in- 
strument of his mother’s recovery. Aunt Comp had 
been employed at the great house a good part of the 
summer and ’Zouri had come to be an especial favorite 
with Uncle Peter, who declared her to be ‘‘ de peartest 
gal on de plantation, by all odds.” 

(To be continued. ) 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 


By THE Rev. J. G. MERRILL, 
Of the Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa. 








“Take the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 
EPH Vi., 17. 
HERE are in the United States 3,000,000 persons, 
mainly boys and girls, who meet once a week to 
learn about the sword of God: what it is and how to use 
it. The Bible, we are told, is the sword of the Spirit, 
and Sunday-schools are used to teach sword practice. 

Look at the sword. How much it has cost! There is 
not money enough in Davenport to pay for the time 
that it has taken to makeit. Kings, generals, lawyers 
and teachers, doctors and ministers have helped make 
it. It is the most wonderful book in the world because 
it has cost more lives to keep it than any other. 

Then another thing: it has a wonderful name on it. 
If you go with your father some day to buy a nice 
knife you will hear the hardware man say to him, ‘‘ This 
is the knife you want, it has the name of the best man 
in Sheffield upon it;” and if your father thinks that the 
knife was really made by the man whose name is on it 
he will buy it. By and by you will hear of Damascus 
swords, and they could be told by certain marks or 
brands upon them. Now the sword of the Spirit has 
the most wonderful of all names, the name of God, 
upon it. 





Then, too, this sword has been very useful. Jesus 
used it when Satan met him, and used it so well that 
Satan fled completely conquered. Luther used it, and 
men who met him without the same sword were always 
beaten. There are men living now-a-days who are 
gaining grand victories with it. Such men as Mr. 
Moody, who has done more with this one sword than 
hundreds of men greater and wiser than he have been 
able to do with their learning and strength. 

Now, if God offers you such a sword, there are three 
things that you ought to do. The text tells you the 
first—TakrE IT. Swords did not grow on the soldier’s 
side as his arms and fingers grow on his body. He 
had to take it from among other swords and belt it 
to his side. And now-a-days the only boys and girls 
who will have the sword of the Spirit are those who 
will take the pains to take it. I fear there are a great 
many of the 3,000,000 Sunday-school scholars of Amer- 
ica who think the sword will grow; that they need take 
no trouble in the matter. They never study their Sun- 
day-school lesson; they pay little attention to the 
teacher when the lesson is being taught; they know 
almost nothing about it when school is done; they 
certainly have not taken the sword of God. The only 
way to do it is to study the lesson very hard until it is 
all learned, and then in the class listen to every word 
the teacher says. In your week-day school once a 
month the teachers have their written examinations to 
find out how many of the scholars have put on the 
sword of knowledge; and any of the pupils who have 
been careless or lazy are pretty sure to be told that 
they must go back to their books until they have taken 
in the lessons. We don’t have any such examinations 
in the Sunday school; but God is examining all the 
time, and he knows who of you have taken the sword 
of the Spirit and are using it in the good fight of faith. 

But there is a second thing to be done: keep your 
sword bright. I suppose there are twenty five houses 
in Davenport where there are swords hanging—swords 
that were worn by the brave men who fought against 
the rebels in the last war; but they are all rusty and 
would be of little use as they now are, because the men 
who wore them have not taken the pains to keep them 
bright. So I know there are many men and women in 
Davenport who once had the sword of the Spirit very 
bright; they could repeat page after page of God’s 
Word; but they have been busy about other things, 
and have ueglected to keep fresh in their minds that 
which they have learned, until it has come about that 
their sword is very, very rusty. It takes time and 
work to keep the sword of the Spirit bright. 

But there is one thing more. Use the sword skillful- 
Jy and all the time. The reason why your father’s 
sword hangs up and gets rusty is because the war is 
over; but as long as you are alive the war in which you 
are to use the sword of the Spirit will be going on, 
and you will need to use it more and more skillfully. 

When I was younger I used often to see men fence 
with swords, and tried it somewhat myself; and I found 
that it takes great skill to fence well. Satan and his 
hosts are exceeding skillful in handling their weapons, 
and the more you learn to use yours the more they will 
learn to use theirs. But remember yours is the best 
sword; it has God’s name on it, andif you only do your 
best, with God’s help, you can put all your enemies to 
flight. 

Let me close by telling you a few ways of using 
the sword. Your enemy will make a thrust at you 
to prevent your keeping Sunday. You can ward off 
his blow with the thrust, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” He will make another thrust to 
make you believe there is no God. One sharp hit can 
be ready for that, it is this, ‘‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God.” He will strike at you again to 
take away heaven. You can conquer him with the 
staggering blow, ‘‘ Jesus has prepared a mansion for 
me.” In a word, though the enemy’s sword may strike 
a thousand ways your sword can strike a thousand 
more, and will conquer. 








OUR MAGIC LANTERN. 
By THE OFFICE Boy. 


\ HEN the Professor comes in late in the after- 
noon, leans back in his chair, peers over the 
top of his glasses, asks a puzzling question, smiles 
benevolently, and tries to look as much as possible 
like the portrait of Horace Greeley, we boys tremble, 
for there is no telling when the old gentleman will 
stop talking and let us get away. Friday, when he 
came in, the first thing he asked was, ‘‘ How did you 
get on, New Year’s Eve, with the magic lantern which 
your grandfather sent you?” At first I thought of 
course he knew all about it. But he did not. And 
when I told him how we got over our difficulties he 
said, ‘‘ Won’t you write it down for the Professor’s 
Chair?” 
Well, you see, grandfather was in a hurry when he 








called in at Milligan’s and bought our New Year’s 


. present, and so when it came to us, late on New Year's 


Day but just in time for our children’s party, we found 
it to be a capital lantern, that made a brilliant disc 
nearly covering the sheet we quickly fixed on the par- 
lor wall. Mother forbade us to drive any nails into 
the paper, but she lent us the sheet, and Mr. O’Hara 
lent us six laths, which we nailed together so as to 
make three sides of a square. On this we stretched 
the sheet, and reared it up against the wall. Yet, 
search as we would among the shavings and crumpled 
paper that packed the box, we could not find any 
slides, and were obliged to conclude that grandfather 
in his hurry had forgotten to buy them; but on going 
to mother, as we always do when we are in any trou- 
ble, she read part of his letter to her, which said that 
he had sent no slides, on purpose that we might learn 
how tc make them for ourselves; and, said he, in a 
way that Jennie—who is in the Normal School—and I 
considered not at all respectful, ‘‘ The toys which chil- 
dren make themselves always please them best.” 

It was very fortunate that Cousin Dan happened in 
just then on a New Year’s call, for he helped us out of 
our trouble at once. The lamp was already lit; but 
the round disc on the sheet was edged with colors. 
‘*They may be very pretty in a rainbow, but we don’t 
want them here,” he said; and, just by moving the 
lamp a little forward and turning the front tube, he 
succeeded in getting a broad, pure white circle that 
you could see looked really flat. Then he took a piece 
of glass, which he just scratched with his diamond 
ring the size of a slide and then snapped off. Taking 
a piece of soap he smeared the glass on one side and 
held it a moment over the flame of a candle, which 
quickly blackened it. With the point of a knitting 
needle he scratched .‘ for a minute or two, pushed it 
into the slide-holder of the lantern, and as he took his 
hand away from the nozzle—My! if there wasn’t a comic 
picture of me larger than life, with the words ‘‘ Never 
give up!” in white on a black ground. When they had 
done laughing at me—that is, the others, but I’m not 
used to writing about things, and the Professor can 
straighten this out if he wants to—we hunted the 
house for all the broken glass there was; and when 
Dan had discovered an old bottle of photographer’s 
transparent varnish and a glue pot, he sent one of us 
out to get some Canada balsam and turpentine at the 
apothecary’s at the corner. When he had come back 
Dan coated some of the glass with the photographer’s 
varnish, and then traced different funny pictures upon 
it, not cutting through to the glass, copying them from 
‘* Harper’s Weekly” and other old papers by laying 
the glass upon them. The outlines appeared on the 
screen quite dark, because the light is so much scat- 
tered from the surface; then others of the small pict- 
ures he coated with the Canada balsam and turpentine, 
mixed half and half, when they became quite trans- 
parent. He gave a coat of this mixture to some of the 
glass, and when it was dry placed the varnished pict- 
ures on it, face downward, when, of course, they 
stuck there, so that he could rub the paper off at 
the back with his wetted fingers and leave only 
the printer’s ink sticking on the glass. These made 
capital pictures; and if we had not been in such a 
hurry we could have colored and made them even 
better than some of the slides sold in the shops. Dan 
had kept two pieces of glass, which he had separated 
by three thin strips of wood at each end and at the 
bottom, stuck on by varnish, puttied up and secured 
by thread round the outside. This, he said, was his 
aquarium; and when he caught a spider and a fiy and 
put them between the glasses and stuck it into the 
lantern you had better believe there was a circus! In 
the end the spider got the better of the fly and the 
heat got the better of the spider; and as mother said 
Mr. Bergh would be after us we concluded not to try 
it again. On the whole, we had a first-rate time, and 
mother has just had a letter from the Professor saying 
that buckwheat is a capital thing to take oil spots out 
of carpets. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OW we begin a new year. May it be to us the 
brightest and happiest we have ever had. While 
I say that I do not forget that to some of us perhaps 
to many—there will come in it sorrow and pain. But 
the deepest sorrow and the sharpest pain cannot take 
from us that which fills life with joy. You have often 
heard it said that, 
darkness shows us world of light 
We never saw by day, 
and I think you need not be told what it means. 
Be ready, then, when trouble comes and makes the 
earth dark and sad, to look up and see that there is 
brightness above. Does this sound too solemn to you? 
I do not say it to sadden you but to help you to find 
the very greatest happiness—that which nothing can 
disturb—and to prepare you for the time of weeping 
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which must come to all. You know heaven shows us 
its most beautiful colors on its tears, and I have seen 
faces no older than some of yours whose tears were 
irradiated by a heavenly brightness. My wish for you 
is that you may have such a glad heart that whether 
your life is pleasant or full of trials you will be truly 
happy. 

I wish all who write to me would give me their fall 
name and address. Although I do not publish it I 
want to have it. It is very pleasant for me to receive 
letters to forward to others, but I shall always wish 
them to be unsealed. I cannot promise to forward 
them without knowing, myself, what they contain. 
There is a great deal of wickedness in the world which 
takes advantage of all sly ways to tempt and ensnare 
young people, and I could not run any risk of aiding 
evil designs. Write to me when you have anything 
to say; your letters may not all be published but they 
will be welcome. 

NEWARK N. J., Dec. 6, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was ten years old last week. I bada very nice birthday. 
I woke up very disappointed, because, although I hunted 
everywhere, I could not find any presents. There was 
nothing anywhere for me and I shed quite a good many tears. 
Cousin bad promised me a visit to New York, but when I 
looked out I found it was raining. About ten o'clock my 
cousin agreed to play witn mea while. The first thing tra: 
we played was bid -and-seek. The second thing we played 
was parcheesi, and the third was dominoes. Cousin then jlet 
me pull down her bair and then braid it up again. I took a 
good dea! of delight in doing that, and just as | was giving 
the finishing touch the door bell rang. It was then about 
one o'clock. I went to the door and who should I see but a 
little friend of mine. She came witb an umbrella. I was 
very much surprised and delighted to see her. Sbe had a 
large package in her hand, and she said it was her birthday 
present tome. Lopened it,and what should I see but two 
boxes piledup with candy. I fairly jumped up and down 
with delight. We played hide and seek agai: and plaved 
dominoes. We hada lovely time. Then it was quite late. 
It hao then stopped raining and we went down to the store 
to getsome things. When we got back it was time for my 
little friend to go home. When uncle came home he told 
me to iook b bind the vase on the mantle shelf. I did, and 
{ brougbt out a package. I opened it and found a hand- 
somely bound volume of the “Arabian Nights.”’ It was then 
nearly half past seven. I had a very pleasant birthday, 
though I was disappointed in the morniug. I went to bed 
about eight o'clock to have pleasant dreams and that was 
the end of my birthday. Very respecifully, 

Your niece, FuLorA E. 8. 


It is a good thing to learn to bear disappointment, but 
I am glad, Flora, that yours turned out so well. I 
want all the younger nieces and nephews to see how 
well Flora describes her day. Remember, all, when 
you write your next letter, and do not waste time and 
room apologizing but tell us about something. 





ORWELL, Nov. 16, 1879. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

My people do not take the Christian Union, but I have 
heard my schoolmates speak of you, and I thought 1 would 
like to be one of your nieces. 

My school closed last Friday. We bad an examination and 
a few recitations. Weare going to bave an exbibition next 
Wednesday evening. School commencesagain in two weeks. 
I don’t think we bave a very long vacation, though [ like to 
g0 to school very much. 

Ibave veen taking music and singing lessons; but I do not 
now. We hada very nice concert at the end of our singing- 
school. I have been reading a book called ‘“‘The Eight 
Cousins.” It was very nice. I do not read much. Per- 
haps you have beard of the Christmas tree we are going to 
have. Weare going to make things for each other. Then 
we will meet somewhere and put the things on a tree and 
havea nice'ime. Perbaps some of your little nieces would 
like to be with us. We would like to have them come very 
much. 

I haveonly one grandparent, but a great many aunts and 
uncles. I think you must be very patient to have so many 
nephews and nieces. I will send you a litule card which I got 
in a Christmas box. 

Your loving niece, MELVINA B. 


1 hope some one will tell us about that tree now 
that it has been filled and emptied. Wouldn’t we 
all have enjoyed being there? I am sure I should. 
Last night I saw a very pretty tree, trimmed with 
strings of popped corn that looked like snow, glit- 
tering with bright glass balls, colored stars, and a 
great variety of lovely things, and when all the candles 
on it were lighted you may be sure it was beautiful. 


WATERBURY, Conn., Nov. 17, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Iam thir'een years old and my home is in a great manu- 
facturing place; almost everything in the line of brass is 
made here. We have a very beautiful cemetery, calied 
Riverside, situated near the Naugatuck River. We have 
Seven churcbes—two Congregational, two Episcopal, one 
Methodist, one Baptist, and one Catholic. I have two sisters, 
Annaand Clara. We belong to a temperance union which 
has three hundred members. I have been very much inter- 
‘ested in reading the continued stories in the Christian 
Union. I take the * St. Nicholas” and * Wide Awake.” They 
“re both very interesting magazines. Hoping I have not 
taxed your patience too much, I would like to sign myself 

Your loving niece, 
NELIE B. K. 

Yeur temperance union will, I hope, doa great deal 
of good. Did you ever think that temperance means 
‘temperance in eating as well.as drinking? Be temper- 
vate in all things. 





M1iLT0N, Dec. 15. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have been looking over this paper and reading all the let- 
ters from your nephews and nieces, and thought I sbould 
like to be your niece too. I live at Milton on-the-Hudson, 
about seventy-five miles from New York city, and almost 
opposite Poughkeepsie. 

We have lived in New York city until last spring, when we 
moved up here on my grandfather's farm. It is very pleas- 
ant, but there are no girls this side of the village I like. I 
go here to school, but I do not like it near as well as 1 did the 
public schools. Our school is situated near the bank of the 
river overlooking the Hudson in a beautiful spot. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Johnson. I study arithmetic, history, 
algebra, philosophy, and Swinton’s Composition. I expect 
to go awuy to boarding school next Fall. 

I bave u brother a young gentleman, and a young lady 
sister: sol am the youngest. 

I would like to bave you tell me some of the best books for 
me to read, anda good boarding school for a girl of thirteen. 

lam your niece, ALICE Y. 

There are so many kinds of good books that it would 
be hard for me to mention any one, especially without 
knowing you a little better. But you might try the 
**Red Histories,” published by Harper & Brothers, 
beginning with ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,” and I think you 
would like ‘‘ About Old Story Tellers,’’ by Donald G. 
Mitchell (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), then perhaps 
you will like to read some of the stories they told. The 
‘*Greek Hero Stories” are also interesting, and per- 
haps you are old enough to enjoy ‘‘ Green’s Short His- 
tory of the English People.” You must read some 
poetry, too. Have you read ‘ Evangeline,” ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound,” ‘‘ The Tent on the Beach,” ‘‘ Bitter-Sweet ”? 

There are many good schools, and I could not rec- 
ommend one to you without knowing more about your 
needs and wishes. What are you going to do in life? 
What are your tastes and abilities? Are you willing 
to go far from home? Would the expense make any 
difference in your choice? Do you wish to take a col- 
lege course? Do you prefer a large school or a small 
one? If I were you I should inquire for a school where 
accuracy, thoroughness, honor and diligence are strictly 
enforced, where gentle but firm discipline is main- 
tained, and where a loving, Christly spirit pervades 
the whole management. I am not sure that you would 
find one which would realize my ideal, but I would get 
as near to it as possible. The location, its healthful- 
ness and pleasantness, the domestic arrangements, 
the provision for wholesome recreation and exercise 
are matters of great importance. If you are thinking 
of going from home to school prepare yourself now by 
accustoming yourself to order, system and dispatch, 
and, above all, be sure and settle one thing decisively 
and forever: that you are not your own; that you are 
bought witha price; and that whatever you do, whether 
you eat or drink, whether you study or play, whether 
you wake or sleep, whether you work or laugh, you do 
all, yes, everything, as unto the Lord. If that is your 
purpose you will get good from almost any school; if 
that is not your purpose you will get evil in almost any 
school. More depends on you than on the school. 
Let me know when you decide and where you go. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

How many are there of you in the astronomy class? 
Most of you will join the class now, I hope, and at 
least learn where the north star is. When you look up 
into the heavens on a clear night you do not all see the 
same stars. I am happy to think we are such a large 
family that we cover a great deal of ground, and alto- 
gether we can see a great deal of the sky. Some of 
the youngest may not have studied any book about the 
stars ; indeed probably there are many of the older ones 
who have not. But it is worth while to know a little 
about them, if we cannot know very much. Andnow, 
at the time in the year when we have been thinking 
much about that beautiful story of the star-guided men 
of old, let us see if we cannot learn something new 
about those wonderful worlds above us. 

In answering this enigma I want you to give me as 
much valuabie information about each of the questions 
in the enigma as you can condease into a space not 
exceeding fifty words. Thus, supposing the answer of 
one to be ‘‘ Jupiter,”’ tell us what you think most im- 
portant for us to know about it, so far as you can put 
it into the required space. 

For the best answer to this enigma which is received 
before February 10th I will give a book, or the Chris- 
tian Union for one year. 

For the two that are next in merit, the Christian 
Union to each for six months. 

For the three next in order of merit, the Christian 


Union for three months each. 


Remember how well the geography and history class 
have done, and don’t fall behind them. : 
PRIZE ASTRONOMICAL PUZZLE. 
By 8. 8. 
My whole, consisting of ninety-eight letters, is a quotation 
from Milton, 





1. My 74, 1, 8, 42, 88, 91, 38 and my 5, 16, 87, 95, 83, 62 were two 
astronomers in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

2. My 17, 53, 6, 96, 85 is one of our beautiful wioter constella 
tions. 

3. My 28, 35, 41, 83 is one of Nature’s problems partly solved 
by astronomy. 

4. My 13, 55, 12, 64, 23, 62 is a first magnitude star. 

5. My 97, 26, 31, 80, 51, 63, 93. 21, 90, 4, 30, 46, 97 is a constella 
tion in the Southern Hemisphere. 

6. My 44, 18, 7, 81, 87, 46, 72 is an interesting astronomical 
phenomenon. 

7. My 58, 19, 10, 73,57. 9 is one of the constellations in the 
zodiac. 

8. My 10, 52, 98, 54, 48, 4 is frequently seen on a clear night. 

9. My 30, 53,29, 11, 24 is a term applied to the patn of @ 
heavenly body. 

10. My 67, 56, 93, 97, 18, 60, 94, 8 was a celebrated astronomer. 

1l. My 32, 56, 14, 39, 15, 20 is probably an example of matter 
in its original condition. 

12. My 25, 92, 62, 44 is a small animal transferred to the 
heavens. : 

13. My 68, 45, 33, 98, 17, 82, 63, 70, 89 is a celebrated mytholog- 
ical character found amo’ g the stars. 

14. My 2, 96, 69, 77, 40, 47 was an astrcnomer whose name kas 
been attached to a comet. 

15. My 22, 37, 84, 15, 91 and my 79, 26, 88, 87, 71, 42, 21 are sea 
monsters. 

16. My 65, 48, 27, 61. 7, 19, 46, 59, 13, 53 is what many a star 
proves to be when viewed through tne telescope. 

17. My 66, 75, 54, 34, 17, 4, 95, 86 was framed by the word of 
God. 

18. My 97, 3, 76, 27, 93, 78 is a beautiful planet. 

19. My 90, 38, 43, 16, 36 in ancient times was the cause of 
much dismay. 

20. My 50, 3, 40, 97, 88, 49 is an astronomer of to day. 

A SPELLING PUZZLE. 

While the astronomy class are busy on their prob- 
lem, the younger ones, in the spelling class, may have 
something to do; and I will give them the same prizes 
I offer the older ones. The corrected * tail,” however, 
must be received by me before February 3d, for the 
work can be done in Jess time. Now, then, all the 
boys and girls not yet fourteen years old, go to work 
and see who will send me the best corrected copy of 
this shockingly spelled story. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 
A TAIL OF THEE SEE. 

Young Tom had a grate love four thee si, and sew won 
dey, ino spite of thee size of a tond farther and the tiers of 
loving sisters, cozens and ants, he set sale four foreign lands. 
Ear leaving be lade inn a chuir of paper too wright home on, 
and soled a pear.of hole boots inn order too bye sum ail. His 
farther said, **‘ My sun,if ever yew knead bred let mi no.”’ 
Won sister, with a pail, suite heir said. “Owe Tom, if yew 
dye on sum wiied foreign aisie who will stretch ewe on ewer 
beer, oar sea two tnee berrying?’’ Anotber, a grate bell inn 
ner weigh, clung 100 his sighed, and said, “Pleas dew knot go! 
Eye wood give aw! my bows if yew wooed knot due it.” 
Thee third, a shie, chased made, with a sleight waste, fare bie- 
brow and strait knows, wno loved too cuitivate thee mews, 
and ware a biew banved inn her read hare, began two wale: 
* Dust thou mien :o0 brake my hart, aud sleiga my week form 
that wood go too the steak fore the?” 

A tier ro-s too his brite I, and he said, “ Prey.don’t make 
mi feal likea bruit. Eye shall bee a site too bee scene. Itis 
ate, thee snip will lye inn the offiug fuuran our, then will 
way anker and rays sale. Keep up hart tiil ay return two 
uour native hauls, with thee fortune eye sbail urn.” So say- 
ing he turned on bis heal and strewed a weigh, whistling 
“Cummin Torew the Wry ;" trying too hied thee sines of a 
soar and a xious mined, which, it was plane, cooed not be 
dun. He went down thee rode, road out inn a skiff and got 
on bored, anu rowed gayly over tne waives that dey. 

Butt a ruff knight foliowed, thee reign bi gan too pore, 
knot a re pierced thee Paul of missed, thee sky became black 
and the winds blue. Tnee ship vegan to real, aud they were 
driven on an ice-flow and nearly recked. Won sailor, a deign 
buy berth, butt a rood felloe, a nave and lyre bye nature, fell 
over, during a role of thee ship. It seamed as if they wood 
bee cast on thee beech of sum coaled climb, butt just then, 
above thee rower and mown of thee serf thee ere berd a caul 
and inn know mower thyme than it takes me too rite this 
a boat took them inn toe, and lade there coarse fore thee 
south. Soon they came inn cite of a littie vite ino alea shore, 
aud after holding a counsel, and firing a canon, they took a 
vote of eyes and nose and decided two land and sea what 
country this mite bee. Tom, with sum «thers, took thee ores 
inn a small boat, and managed two roe too shore. 

They examined thee rocks, and found them two bee nice, 
tough and quarts. The trees were furze and an undergrowth 
of furs had bits of the firs of wiled beasts caught on its 
thorns. As Tom came too a paws, too li n against thee bowl 
of a beach too stair at each lief and bow, he exclaimed, ** Eye 
aught too no this plaice, many athyme bave ay come hear 
with my poll too catch place, ore tare muscles from thee 
rocks.” 

A few minutes later a sister making a plumb pye herd a 
familiar base voice singing ** Dough, ray, me, fa, soul, la, sea, 
doe.”’ She left her flower, and flue two thee window, and 
low! their threw thee rhyme on thee pain she saw thee deer 
buoy! 

Thee farther rejoiced two si bis sun and air, and Tom said, 
“Eye will Rome know mower on thee stormy seize, as eye 
fined their is two much pane, and to little prophet inn a hfe 
on thee raging Mane too soot mi.”’ M. B. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 1%. 
Mathematical Questions. 


VIOL (L, fifty: vi, six and nothing, 0). 
LID 
IDOL 
cOLD 
MOLD 
Inverted Pyramid. Diamond, 
BAVIGATOR s 
2.0 a 22 4 f AP 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—The United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany uf this city has published its thirtieth 
annual report. It claims to be the only 
local company that has done this annually. 
This report shows assets amounting to near- 
ly $5,000,000. The policy-holders’ surplus is 
$872,484.06, which is certainly a very strong 
showing. This company is now issuing a 
new and very liberal policy, by the terms 
of which the usual restrictions as to resi- 
dence, occupation, and cause of death are 
removed after the policy has been in force 
three years. By another condition favora- 
ble to the insured, policies on which pre- 
miums have been paid for three years are 
continued for the full amount for as longa 
time as the full reserve will carry it. This 
company has increased its assets and sur- 
plus every year since it has been in busi- 
ness, and the last year has largely increased 
both. Careful, judicious, and able manage- 
ment have always characterized it, and have 
won for it an enviable success. 





—In the case of Mark Shaw against the 
Delaware State Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co., concluded yesterday in the Court of 
Common Pleas and given to the jury, who 
are still out, to recover insurance on the bark 
** Palestine,” aa interesting question as to 
the authority of insurance brokers is in- 
volved. The line of defense was that the 
general agent of ths company had no 
authority to take marine risks, and that the 
fact was known to the broker who nego- 
tiated the insurance. The plaintiff's position 
was that though the agent had no authority 
in point of fact, still if, asa reasonable man, 
he thought he had authority and that the 
broker, in view of all the facts within his 
knowledge, naturally supposed that the 
agent had authority, then the plaintiff 
is entitied to recover. The decision of the 
jury will be regarded with some interest in 
jnsurance circles.—[Baltimore Sun, Dec. 18. 

—The Travelers’ Insurance Company of 
Hartford has published its statement for 
January ist, 1880. This well-managed 
company exhibits total assets amounting to 
almost $5,000,000, of which more than one- 
fourth ($1,296,451) represents policy-holders’ 
surplus. <A surplus of such proportions for 
the security of the assured would seem to 
be about as absolute security as anybody 
could desire. The management of thiscom- 
pany in both the life and accident depart- 
ments has been honest, conservative and 
energetic, and its success has been achieved 
by the most honorable and substantial 
methods. The popularity of the company 
is indicated by the statistics for 1879, which 
show the issue of 1,711 life and 54,540 acci- 
dent policies; the premium income being 
nearly $1,000,000—a gain of $216,451 (or 
more tuan 25 per cent.) over 1878, Since its 
organization the T:avelers’ has paid $4,833,- 
148 for losses. The assets exceed by $360,- 
000 the total of a year ago, and there has 
been a gain of $40,000 in surplus. The ex- 
hibit is a good_one in every respect. 

—The London ‘‘Times” of December 5 
contains t' e following item of news, which 
is of interest as showing how much behind 
the times the English are in some matters: 
‘* Yesterday the leathern hose of the Met- 
ropolitan Brigade was given up in favor of 
anew tanned-canvass hose lined with India 
rubber, about 80,000 feet of which has been 
manufactured for the brigade by che invent- 
ors, Messrs. Anderson, Abbott & Anderson. 
The new hose was tested up to 300 pounds 
pressure on the square inch, and with the 
exception of one short length all was ac- 
cepted. The new hose has the advantage of 
being waterproof, and can convey water 
through a warehouse or room without dam- 
age by leakage tothe goods. It is claimed 
for it that it is cheaper, lighter, and 
stronger than leathern hose, will not re- 
quire so much labor to convey it to the 
hydrants, does not need dressing to keep it 
in order as leather does, and is not so liable 
to be burnt. Captain Shaw was present 
yesterday at the testing of the bose and 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
the new material.” 

—The old question of the status of the fire 
insurance broker is again unsettled by an 
Illinois Supreme Court decision (Lycoming 
Insurance Company against Ward), holding 
an insurance policy binding in spite of its 
stipulation that the broker who solicits the 
customer and effects the insurance shall be 
considered his agent and not the represent 
ative of the underwriter. In Massachusetts, 
as is well known, the broxer is the agent of 
the assured in solicting the insurance, and 
of the company in collecting the premium. 


In New York the broker is still considered 
the agent of the insured, although this doc- 
trine was somewhat shaken in Whited vs, 
Germania Insurance Company, where the 
Court of Appeals, in treating another point, 
incidentally upset the stipulation in the 
contract that the agent shall be deemed the 
agent of the insured and not of the com- 
pany, holding that inasmuch as he was the 
agent of the company they were bound by 
his acts in spite of the agreement. Of 
course the delivery of a policy by the au- 
| thorized agent of the company i: a delivery 
| by the company, and though the premium 
|may be unpaid, unless the parties to the 
contract have made a special stipulation to 
the contrary.—[Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin. 











Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending January 3, 1880. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week,were 11,784 pkgs. 
Exports were 6 0 pkgs. 

1880 opens with entire dairies well cleared out 
and a sharp, ready market at the prices quoted. 
The stock is light, and almost the entire depend- 
ence is now upon winter creamery and Western 
factory and presert winter private dairy make. 

The New Year’s holiday bere is devoted “in 
toto’ to social exchanges and to giving the new 
year a gener«! house-warming. Business hum- 
| drum died away with i87%,and the social ,furces 
took and held the fort for the first day of the 
new year, and rou‘ed the bread-and-butter busi- 
pvess brigade, horse, footand dragoon completely. 
This was Thursday, and the rally for the next two 
days was very weak, but next week business will 
be on its feet again. We quote. 


Fine tresh creamery mMake............00000- 35 
* early summer make creamery 27 











Special sone y Fail make, private ° airy 30 ss 
Fair to gou 24 @2B 
Soutbero tier dairres, choice to fine. 23 @28 
Nortnern Welsh dairies 24 @26 

Y. State duiries, fair to good 20 @w4 
Western tresh dairy packed 22 @25 
Western factury, (asin quali 7 @% 
Row Butter 20 @2%4 
Common butter, Tow gre e-. 12 Gi8 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 15,862; 
expurts, 30,000 boxes. 

Mr. Hodgson, atthe request of the trade, com- 
piied the stock held here on January Ist. 1880, 
making it foot up 195,000 boxes in New York city. 
He also estimates the stuck heid westjof New 
York in the States of New York, Pennsyivaania, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and Ohfo at 154,0L0 boxes. 
In England, Liverpool stocks are given at, say, 
64,000 bi xee, andin London 70 000 boxes, and there 
is the fact vack of these stock estimates that the 
tnglish muke is supposed to be pretty well sid 
duwn, There have been sales of fancy cheese 
outside of quoted prices, but the general market 
is not yet upto it. Wequote: 

State factory, fine Sept. and Oct., yellow 13 @13% 


white i2%@is% 
* Juiy and August. .... ll @i2» 


Off kinds and QualiticS.........-.sceeeeeeee 7 @w 
Eggs.—There is no change this week in price. 


“ ” 


Fresh eggs are quick sale. We quote: 

Fine fresh eggs sold quick at ...........665 24 @25 

Lime eggs, Well KUOWD DIanGB..........065 16 @is 
Dressed Poaltry.—We quote: 

TUPbOYS, POF ID.....ccccccccsccccccoscoce coe 1L4%@13 


Ducks, per Ib ....... 10 @l2 





Chiesens, per ib.... 8 @lU 
WOCKS, POF ID. .0.. .ccccccccccccccrccccccccccs 7 @% 
Beans.—The market is easier. We quote: 
Marrows, per bush, 62 ROD. ovccccacvescseneas $1.50@1.60 
a 6) lif eneetecee: aueeee $1.50@1.55 


Beeswax.— Western and Southern, 24@25c. 


Dried Apples.— We quote: 
Apples, SPR 18 BOB. .cccccccce cece cocccee 12 GIS 
POO cnccecescecvsvcceseess 8 @10 
" ee! ere 7 @9 








that apples bid fair to becowe scarce. We quote: | 
Selections ot NI san dintes «cc qseccsan.cceees $3.25@#3.75 
Baldwins.. sees $2 15@43 00 
5 PROG 600 -ccccccsnsestcce 2. 0U@ $2.50 
| — $00e wecdicedéoces ° #2 50 
ee Se cctniiiicandontmeecon «» $2.50@$2 75 
Gis dnspancacoucers dale. beraearees «+. $2.50@§$2.75 
Cranberries, choice, per bbl. » « B7.00@$8.0 
fair to 2001 per boi. $5.00@ $6.00 








LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States... ...$4,301,897.07 
Total ee, inciuding 
Re-insurance. . ss >. S00 EO5- 86 


RF ene 871,291.21 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2 600;E83. 34 
Expenditures, including 

1OBBES ......02-- --s--+ 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. Y. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 





Green Apples.—Stock has has rotted so badly | 


Financial, 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


Dec. 29, 


From Monday, 
Jun. 3 


to Saturday, 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday, 

Dec. 29. 


Saturday 
Jan. 3 


Wednesday, 
Dec. 41. 





. 1907. 1043 
ts, currency, 1895 ... 121 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala., class A,2to5. 54 | N.C. 68, 0., 86-98... 20% 
6s isch 5b 6 3 








Ala.. class A. small 54 N.C 

Ais.,Ciass B, 58..... 80 | N.C 

Aia., Class ©, 2 to 57 N.C 

Ark. 6s. fd... as, ie N.C 

Ark. 7s. l. R.&Ft.S. 455) N. 

Ark. 78. WM. ee XR... 8 N. 

Ga, 6s "80-6... . 0X, N. 

Ga, MiGs... - 107 N. 

Ga, 78, ind 110 N. 

ee 100 N.C. C. Natns ° 
BUR, Cn UBre coccccccsce 100 N. Be kiccsce 6G 
eS eee 100 | N.C, Sp. CaS ale 4 
Ey OBo..c.cescocecces 100 | N.C, 8p. t. cl. 3.. coe 6 
rE, | ee 45%) Obio 6a, IS8L ........ 11S 
MICK. 68. coovccrcecce 103 | Ohio 68. 1886......... 108 
Wich. Ta.... ey (i | eae 24 
Mo. 68. due °82-3..... 101%! Tenn. fs. 0, "W-2-8.. 31% 
Mo. 63. oue’s8 ..... 104 | Tenn. 6, n. ’92-8-1900 29 
Mo. 6s, due '89 or 7 103 | ‘Venn. 68. n.n.8.’14. 29% 
Mo. a. u..due 92... 103 VG. Oh. m. Wicescccce 18 
M*. fd. due 4-95.... 1444! Va. ts, n. '67......... 18 


Mo H &sJ. due ‘83.102 | Va.68.cn ....... .-. 





io 

Mo. H.@8.J due 87 12 VEG. BME .ciccce 49% 
N. Y. ts, ie) Va. 68. cn. 24 8...... 27 
N. Y. 6s TT cnananeed 5% 

Y. 6s, D. of Col. 3.658. . 6% 
N. Y. 6s. D. of Col. sm........ 86% 
N. Y. 6s, TD. GEOG. Bis cccccee 86% 
N. Y. 6s 

Foreign Exchange.— 

days. 3davs 

London prime bankers, 4.80%@4.81 4.82 @4.82% 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 

Bist December, 1878..............- 009,809 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off 1st January, 1878............... 697 36 





Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,000,000 





No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1378. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 08 | 

Losses paid os the eee 





same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- ene 

minms and 

Expenses. . ..$859.960 58 





The Company has the following Assets, vis.t 
| United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
| 704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 
| Company, estimated at 

Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1, 529, 259 74 | 
| Cash in Bapk..... ....... beaaheacedé 
| 


Total Amount of Assets. ... .. $13,320,463 16 16 | 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cere 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le whe representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the of February next. 

The outstanding asian of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon wil! cease. 

@ certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
ed net earned premiums of the Company, for 

ear ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
rtificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
—_——O—— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, . 
| CuarLes DE Epmunp W. CorRLizEs, 
| W. H. H. Moors, JouN ELLIoTT. 
| Lewis Curtis, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHaARLes H. Russert, Rost B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davin Lang, GrorGeE W. LANE, 


Rospert L. STUART, 
James G, DeForEsT, 


Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, 
Francis SKIDDY, 


Wu. Srurais, 
ApOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JosiaH A, Low, 
Wii E Dopes, 
RoyaL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C. A. Hanp, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Wits H. Wess, 
Cuarges P. BurpetTT, 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHaRLes D. LEVEeRICH, 
WILLIAM Bryce, 
WILuuAM H. Foae, 
Perer V. Kine, 

Tuos. B. CopprneTon, 
Horace K THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

WiLuramM DeGroot, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. Pres. 
Ww. iH. A. 
&. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice- Pres. 


MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
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32d SEMI-ANNUAL 





TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO, 


———»__—_ 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1880. 


ASS&TS. 

ON TION coccnncicasedesnns: Sébbesssroues 
Casb on hacd and in bank. 
Loans Oo bund and mortgage. real estate ‘ 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due.. 

i..ans on co!lateral se urtty. 
Deterred Life Premiums.................. 
Premiums due and unreported on Life 





OUI ccchacne.cs 6006s 0scddbesecbee 66 34,122 35 
United States government bonas. ....... 2 7,150 00 
=«te,cou ty.and municipal b nds....... 348,380 00 
Railr ad stocks ans bounds... ..........0- 409 450 00 
SD GUNG is ontins a) chines cabdxtiawensbe ceees GL7,602 50 
Hartford City Gas Light Co. stock........ 18.00 00 
Adams Express Co. stock........... * 52.500 OU 

Total Assets,............ . $4, 955.990 Ae 





LIABILITIES. 
Reser ve, 4 per cent., Life cepartment ..$3,192,438 80 
Reserve for re insurance, Accident 
On RO ae er 268,694 66 
Claims uvajusted and not due, and all 
RNG PAPI Ras cnccsccececcscerccessens 198.406 00 


Total liabilities............. 83.659 539 46 
Surplus as regards policy-holders $1.296,450 96 


STATISTICS FOR THE ;VYEAR 1879. 
LIFE DEPARTMEDT. 

Number of Life Policies wricten in 1879 ... 1,711 

Whove number of Life Policies in f..rce.. 11,352 

Amount Life Insurance in 


force $18,182,132 00 


Tota! claims paid ‘in Life De- 
ETO RL ER $1,395,517 92 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Number of Accident Policies written in 
1879 








bed 40 
Cash Premiums rec eived for same, $992, O33 90 
Guin is P-heres over 18 


Gain in Premiums over hte. eee $216 451 39 
Whole number Acc dent Policies 

ER Oe ee A 572.328 
Number Accident Ciaims paid in 1879... ... 54: 


Amount Accident Claims paid in 

a lh FE SA $395 e275 3¢ 
Woole pumb-r Accident Claims paid.... 1,59 
Wh: le amvuunt accicent Claims 


DE Gasuqetaksuseb cane sbencsGas $3.437.630 24 
Total Losses paid, both Dep’ts. $4.833,148 16 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President, 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice- Presicent. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 


| EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 


G. P. DAVIS, M.D., Medic.1 Examiner. 
J. B. LEWIS, aM. D., D.. Surgeon and Adjuster 


New York Office: Tribune Building. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


‘WiB: HATCH : 
se" BA N KERS*” 


Purchase and sel! on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. KAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, ard ail classes of Securities ceait in 





| atthe SEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or al! repe 


utadle securities bought and svuld tn tte OPEN 


| MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCLAT. PAPER nego- 


sconecsbace 619,034 50 | 
1,210 92 | THOMAS H. BOUDEN. 


‘PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 





tiated. Interest on D-posits suvject to check. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


FRANK JENKINS. 





45 Wall Street, New York, 


‘ 

GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THKOUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Lendon. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
Have d'rected interest to be paid to al! depositors 
entitled thereto unaer the br-iaws, at the rate of, ] 
FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 

Op sums not exceeding $500, and FOUR PERCENT. 
per annum on all larger sums remaining on deposit 
during the three or six months ending January 1, 
1880. Payable on and after the third Monday of 
January. 

Ioterest not withdrawn will be added to the 
principal, and receive interest the same as a ae- 


it. 
pos’ __ EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F, ALVORD, secretary. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 
BN a cutisise vevceces $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus. ...... bids 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 


(Also President * the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 
Cc. P. FRALm@OR, Secretary 
A Superintendent. 
. BURFORD, Actuary. 
All PERE Pomsies and Approved Claims due 
— discounted at7 per cent. upon pr 


air te forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
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Jan. 7, 1880. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


New York, JANUARY 7, 1880. 


























Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
erveé tion of manuscript; not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,.—Subecriptuons 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BosTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CxHIcaGo OFrFIce: Room 9%, Ashland Block. 








Traveling Swindlers, - 


Within the past few weeks we have received 
letters from various districts in the West, in 
regard toa person or persons calling them- 
selves our representatives, who have been 
traveling through those sections of the coun- 
try and obtaining money by the fraudulent 
use of ourname. We are informed that at 
Fairfield, Obio, a man giving his name as L. E. 
King, at Fort Madison, Iowa, as L. 8. Carnes, 
and at La Harpe, Ills.,as L. E, Anderson, bas 
been operating in this way. 

We have no traveling agent by any of these 
names, and, as it is highly probable that the 
same party or parties may be prosecuting their 
nefarious busin: ss ia other parts of the coun- 
try, we hereby warn the public against all 
sucb impostors, 

We wist to state emphatically, that, though 
our authorized representatives are to be en- 
countered in all parts of the country, there is 
no one of them who is not at all times able to 
produce abundant evidence of bis authority 
to transact business for our house. Whena 
request for this evidence is made by people 
with whom they wish to transact business, it 
will be promptly met in a courteous and satis- 
factory manner. Our traveling agents are all 
gentlemen, and, with the credentials in their 
possession, are prepared to meet an investiga- 
tion of their right to do busioess for us, at the 
hands of a justice ‘of the peace or other duly 
qualified mugistrate. 


E. BUTTERICK & Co., 
555 Broadway, New York. 


Childs’s Catarrh Remedy, 


There is no more prevalent or disagreeuble 
malady in our country than catarrh, and it 
becomes a matter of the greatest importance 
to numbers of people to find some remedy 
that shall be simple and effective. That of 
Mr. Childs, which is advertised in another 
column, and to which our readers’ attention 
has been called before, is warmly indorsed by 
very many people who have used it and claim 
to have received from it p+rmanent be.efit. 
Mr. Childs is not, we believe, a regularly edu- 
cated pbysician, but a minister of the Gospel, 
who spent thirty years asa pastor in Ohio, and 
discovered this remedy after careful study of 
his own case, which, as he states, was distress- 
ing to the last degree, and compelled bim to 
leave the pulpit, expecting to die. By its use 
itis stated that his health has been altogether 
restored. The remedy is no longer a novelty. 
It has now been before the publie for twelve 
years, though it is only three years since he 
began to so extensively advertise it, and his 
business has constantly increased, until he 
has been obliged to erect new and commodi- 
ous buildings in Troy, Obio, for the special 
purpose of affording facilities for compound- 
ing, packing and shipping his remedies and 
apparatus, and for the entertainment of those 
who call upon bim for personal consultation. 





The Electrograph. 

We have used for some time with great 
Satisfaction the duplicating process known as 
the Electrograph, by which as many as 100 au- 
tograph duplicates may be made of any writ - 
ing or drawing within balf an hour. The 
article is sold by Mr. J. C. O. Redington, 27 
Park Place, New York. 


BUFFORD’S 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


Christmas Transparencies, Ckristmas Panels. Ladies 








Onristmas Oaiet.dars, etc.. coat, Sch aor 
Sun. _ 
Diploma ly and ; Ga for sale 
= 

afd ‘he ves leading stationere., ‘ssere induc? me gts 


J. @. *SUSYoRD’S BONS, Pubs... 
Established 1630. Boston, Mase, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


21 
—!2} 








You cannot make a mistake if 
you order “THE SOVEREIGN,” 
by H. R. Pahner, for your Sing- 
ing Class. *“* The Sovereign” is 
the leading Music Book for 
Singing Classes, Musical Soci- 
eties, etc., and is being adopted 
by wide-awake Teachers all 
over the land. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 75cts., by express for 
$7.50 per dozen. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randol b ereet 
NEW YORK.’ | — 


The st 
Crowning. 





A new collection of 150 
Gospel Songs and Hymns, 
with new, appropriate and 
exceedingly attractive mu- 
sic, by the best word and 
mnusic writers of the day. 
The publishers consci: n- 
jtiously recommend this 
| work to be one of unusual 
Tri h. |excellence. Price, $3.60 per 

riump — Single sample copy, 

y mail, 30 cents. Specimen 
pages gratis. on edition with words only, 
price. in boards, 10 cen 
7 a CO., Publishers, 
1308 Chestnut St., Phila. 
A specimen copy ef the 


SENT FREE wosicat HERALD. 


A Journal of 28 pages. for Teachers, Students, 
and all Lovers ot Music. The Foremost Writers 
in all departments of musica! cu'ture, including 
Voice, Piano, rean, Orchestral Instru- 
ments, Choral Music. both Secular aod sacred, 
Garmeny, Theory, &c., bave been engaged, 
it a journal Weispeneabie toa GooD Ma- 
Pastors, Choristers, Organits 
be speci» ily interested in the de- 
partment of Church and Sunday -school 
Masic. Woien 8 7eer. wie a iecindes 


ef the hintest char cter. 
HERALD Co., Music 
stamp for postage. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“ What Lack I Yet?” 
‘By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


. et 





pM aE MUSICAL 
fall, Bostun, Mass. rend 








The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question. 
By the REV. JOHN HALL, D.D. 
Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 
tat - 
By & AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Price, $1 per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET, NEPHEWS & 60.1 

Office 5 and 7 John &t.. N. Y.: Branch Offices 1199 
Broadway. N.Y.: 17 North Eighth &t.. Philagelphia; 
279 Kulton st, (corner of Tillary), Brockiyn; 10 
West Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. dye and clean ail 
styles of iadies’ and gentlemen’s garments, shawls, 
etc., etc. Crape Veils dyed and refinished. Goods 
recelved ano returned by express 





___ DRY Goons. 


KEYES, 
Popular Dry Goods Stores, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., 


NHW YORK. 











Every stock replete with all the novelties 
of the season, including useful Holiday Goods, 
at popular prices. 


FANCY COODS. 


Full lines SILK and LINEN HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, KID GLOVES, LACES, CORSETS, 
TIES, COLLARS, CUFFS, EMBROIDER!Es, 
NUBIAS, LEGGINGS, MILLINERY GOODS, 
&c., &. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

Large assortment LADIES’, MISSES’, and 
CHILDREN’S PLAIN, PLAID, and EM- 
BROIDERED HOSE, in all the fashionable 
colors, at prices ranging from 25c. per pair to 
$1.00. 

LADIES’ and GENT3’ MEDICATED FLAN- 
NEL PANTS and VESTS from $1.10 to $2.00 

MERINO UNDERWEAR in great variety, 
ranging from 25c. up. 

LADIES’ LAMB-LINED VESTS at 
very cheap. 

MEN'S ENGLISH X% HOSE, full regular 
made, at 25c. per pair. 


DRESS COODS. 


Pure MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, MERINOs, 

ASH MERES, PAMATTAS, CRAPE CLOTH, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR, MATELASSE, DAMASSE, 
and MOMIE CLOTHS, in all the leading novei- 
ties, at popular prices, 


MOURNING GOODS. 


We bave always on band a large and select 
stock of MOURNING GOODS, comprising 
BOMBAZINES, HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 
CRAPE CLOTHS, MOMIE CLOTHS, TURIN 
CLOTHS and BLACK CASHMERES of 
reduced prices. 


SILKS. 
Splendid essortment of SILKS, BLACK and 
COLORED, at lowest prices. 
A full CASHMERE SILK, BLACK, at $1.50 


T5e. ; 


worth $2.00. Superb CASHMERE SILK, 
$2.00. 

TRIMMING SILKS and SATINS, all colors, 
from 85c. up. 


Full tines of CLOAKS and SUITS. 
LADIES’ CLOAKS from $4.50 up. 
LADIES’ SUITS from $4.00 up. 
Large stock of CLILDREN’S SUITS and 
CLOAKS at lowest prices. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


KEY ES, 
8th Ave. 27th and 28th Sts.,N, Y. 


Those answering an Advertise 
will confer a over u mn the ‘Adver~ 
AF ff AD 

they saw the ve meut in 
the Christian U Unio 


WASTE SLLEK. 


Send 30 cents ip postsge stampa for one ounce 
of Sewing Silk. black or colors, about 800 yards in 
each package, ip iengths from .ne w ten yards 
each. Send for circular ab: ut Knitting silk, 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO, 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 

















THE SUN for 1880. 





THE SUN will deal with the events of the year 
1°8C in its own fashion, naw pretty wei! understood 
by evrerybody.* From January 1 to December 3! it 
will be co: nducted 88 a pewspaper, written in the 
English language, ana printed for the people. 

Asa Dewspsper, THE SU V believes in getting + 
the pews of the world premptiy, —_ presenting it 
in the most intellig'ble shape the sbape that will 
enable its rea ers ts keep well abreast of the sge 
with the least unprocuctive expenditure of time. 
The greatest interest to the greatert number— 
that is the law controlling its daily meke-up. Itnow 
basa circulation very much largerthan that of any 
other American newspaper, and enjoys an income 
which it is ut all times prepared to spend liberally 
for the benefit of ite readers, People of all condt- 
tions of life and all ways of thinki: g buy and read 
THE SUN; andthey all derive satisfactir n of some 
sort from its columns, for they keep on buying and 
reading it. 

In its comments on men and affairs THE SUN 
believes that the only guide of policy should be 
common sense, inspired by genuine Americen 
principles and backed by honesty of purpose. For 
this reason it is, and wii! continue to be, absolutely 
independent of party. class, clique, orgen'zation, 
or interest. It is for ail, but of none. It will con- 
tinue to praise what is zond and rerrobate what 
is evil, taking care that its language is t» the point 
and plain beyond the possibility of being misun- 
derstood. It is uninfluenced by motives that do 
Dot appear op the surface; it has ro opinions to 
sell, save those which may be had by any pur- 
chaser for two cents. It hates injustice and ra - 
cality even more than it bates ur necessary words. 
It sbbors frauds. pities fools,and deplores pin- 
compoops of every cies. It will continue 
through: ut the year ! to chastiee the first o'ass, 
instruct the second, ana discountenance the third. 
Ali bonest men, with bh: nest convictions. wheather 
sound cr mistaken. are ite friends. And THE “UN 
makes no bones of telling the truth to its iriencs 
whenever occasion arises for plain speaking. 

These sre the principles uoon which THE SUN 
will be conduetes during the year to come. 

The year 1880 will be one in which no staph g 

cap afford to close his eyes vo public 





erlean 
ARs [tis frporsivle to exaggerate the cipecteed 
1. W. ENGLAND, 


of the political events which it has in store, or the 
necessity of resolute vigilance on the part of every 
citizen wh : desires to preserve the Government 
that the founders gave us. The debates ard acts 
ot Congress, the utterances of the press, the excit- 
ing contests of the Republican and Democratic 
parties, now nearly equal in streneth through ut 
the country. the varying drift of publie seatiment, 
will a‘l bear directly and effectively upvn the twen- 
ty-f urth Presidential election, to be held im No- 
vember. Four years agu next November, the will 
of the nation, as expressed at the polis, was 
thwarted by an ab minabie conepiracy, the pro- 
moters and beneficiaries of whi stil’ hoid the 
( ffices they stole. Will the crime of is76 be repeat- 
edin !88%0? The past decade of years opened wi bh 
* Ocrrupt, extravagant and insolent Administre- 
tion intrenched at Washinevon. THE SUN did 
something toward dislodging the gang and break- 

ing its power. The same men are now intriguing 
to testore their ‘eader and themselves to places 
from which they were driven by the indignation of 
the people. Will they suceee:? Thee ming year 
will bring the answers t these mumertous ques 

tins. THE -UN will be on bend to chronicle the 
facts as ay | are developed, and to exhibit them 
clearly and fearlessly in their relations to expe- 
diency and right. 

Thus, with a habit of philosophical goed humo: 
in lookirg 4t the winor affuirs of life, and in great 
things a steadfast purpose to maintain the rights 
of the people ard the principles of the Constitu- 
tion against all eegressors, * The Sun”’ ts prepared 
to writes trutbfu!, 'nstructive, and at the same 
time entertaining history of 1880. 

Our rates of subsceripul Dn ,; unches nged. 
Fer the * Daily Sun,” a four page sheet of twenty- 
eight columns, the price by muil, post paid, is J S 
cents 8 month, or a year; or, inclucing t 
Sunosy paper, an eleht- page sheet of fifty oz 
columrs, the price is 65 cents a month, or $7.70 
4 year, postage pa! 

e Sunday edition of my F Sun” ts als fur- 


pished separately at 8 ay ates 6 paid. 
The price of the** Wie ~ Fay tun,” eigh t pages. 
astro columrs, $1 ear, postege paid. For 


clubs of tep pa ky $1 we wii vend eo extra 
Address 


copy free. 
Publisher of ** The mun,”’ New Yerk City. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: New York, 100 Broadway. 

ra ag | Sree, or cr is Broade 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1579 re bb 5°36 
Capital (paid up tn casb). 4 

Ret arias Sty 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


: 
Pa 
=trts 
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-$3. 
Reserve tur losses, dividends, ete. 
° my 
cvauSeey, t,o PE, resident. 





Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Buiter, and sell BUTTHR, CHEESEK, EGG, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 
(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 








48-Page Floral Autograph Albun), I!!ustrated with 

Birds, Scrolis, Ferns, &c. Covers Klegantiy Giided. 

Als» 47 Select Qu tations. All i5c. pustpaid (stamps 

token). ison Wanted. G. W. Bocemsdes, Wert 
aven, Ct. 





Giteriing Chemica! Wick, superior to all others, 

rimming required every three weeks. Light 

uniform. Made forall lamps. Wholesale and retail). 

Guaranteed by W Pettet. 60 Warren St.. New York. 
nd for circular. 





50 Chromo, 8nowfiake & Lace Cards, with name, 
. Wehromos. ic, Star Prt’g Co.. Northford. Ct 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS. 
U PRIG HTS. 7 sane of She present es: 


style of cases, patent RuPbatiac ACTION ; ‘tm 
proved Music Desks, &c. 
rs the 


SQUARES, "state.test #4 a5esr ths 


being are not oniy 
in this country but" by yall the leading manufsc- 
turers of Kurupe. 


TO BUYERS. Patients? nisescs cree 


bove will 
greatly reduced Putco, it you a JF 

_ instrument, this is an opportunity seldum of- 
ered, a8 Our Pianos are all of the Bs! workman- 


shipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of wusieal 








6% feet long; same action and 
quent’ of tone as our LARGE 
donc RT GRANDS. 


The most popular style 


SECOND-HAN ood eet 


change for new instruments- but little 
prices from #200 $300. GRWAT BAKUAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 





ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGADS 333 St. ps, B vet Golden Tongue Recus, & Uct'« 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $08. 
Yew Pianos, $143 to $265. Sz Newspaper sent Free. 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 





THE DEAF HEAR 


oe oF soe Theenaes 


h, to thet nerves of — 
Be arecent wonderful scientific invention— 
EN 


TH 

NE. Forremarkable public tes: 
on rh’ po apestes on the Beaf and Dumb—see 
d. Sept. 28; Christian Stan A, 


ine oi'aa ordinary Watebs Seed for Bree pemptl 
veoct ‘an or Cc end for Free et to 
Den mati, Ohio. 


-nerican one Co., 267 V ine St., Cinc’ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! Reap THs! 

















month and expenses, or allow a large come 
mission, to sell our pew and ann irven- 
tions. Je mean what we say e free. 


Aadress SHERMAN & co. iassbate Mich. 
AGENTS WANTED For the bhandsomest and 


CHEAPEST BIBLES Eve: {ynist Sees. 
Fouyrs.& Movacis. CASH PREMIUMS 


New ‘* Combination” Cane-Seat for 

reseating. (¢ yn on Strongest on 

earth. Agent's Sam RE¥F. Kas asy naied 
HALE & KiLB RN, _ Philad a'a, Pa. 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentato-, 
O18 Pages, 475 TWustratiousand Maye. 














on. 





W TE 1 Mm m complete and compreheusiy» 
armnanee m th 
ry © biibed. Seripta ela 


vol.) ever tT pu 
Boaviry, Gaberriox & CO, 65 N, $th St., Phil’, Pa. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXI., No. 1. 














FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Wagner is seriouslv ill at Bayreuth. 

—A terrible famine prevails in Armenia. 

—Governor Garcelon has Mr. Talmage’s 
indorsement. 

—The Canary Islands have been visited 
by great floods. 

—The Boston fire is notas disastrous as 
was feared at first. 

—Chastine’s Cox's application for a new 
trial has been denied. 

—Gen, Grant is being cordia]ly welcomed 
in the Southern cities. 

—Rabelais is to have a monument in his 
native town in France. 

—In the Mons District of Belgium 10,000 
miners are on a strike, 

—Senator Houston, of Alabama, died at 
his home in Athens, Dec. 31st. 

—Senor Ayala, president of tne Spanish 
chamber of deputies, is dead. 

—Count Joannes, a well-known character 
among the lawyers of this city, died Decem- 
ber 30th. 

—The Boers of Transvaal have passed a 
resolution demanding the independence of 
Transvaal. 

—Charles F. Brush, of Cleveland, has sold 
his English patents for electrical lighting 
apparatus for $120,000. 

—David Leavitt, anold and highly re 
spected merchant of this city, died Dec. 30th, 
in the 89th year of his age. 

—Senator Cameron has issued a formal 
call for the meeting of the Republican Gen- 
eral Convention at Chicago, June 2d. 

—Mr. Tilden has settled the suit of the St. 
Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railroad 
Company agaiust him by the payment of 
$100,000. 

—Morris Ketchum, a well-known banker 
of this city. died on New Year's Day at his 
home on Washington Square, in the 84th 
year of bis age. 

—The position of Recorder John K. 
Hackett, of this city, who died last week, is 
to be filled by Frederick Smythe, a Tam- 
many Democrat. 

—A heavy freshet has caused much dam- 
age iu France and considerable excitement 
in Paris, where the Seine has risen to an 
almost unprecedented height. 

—The late Alexander Stuart, of this city, 
left his whole estate, valued at $7,000,000 
to his brother, Robert L. Stuart, who is also 
appointed executor of the will. 

—Ex-Govenor R. C. McCormick, commis- 
sioner at the Paris exposition, has declined 
a foreign mission, formally tendered by 
Secretary Evarts, on account of long 
neglected business interests. 

—The Rassian Nibilists are circulating a 
story that the Czar has issued a decree 
ordering the landed proprietors to divide 
their estates among the peasants. There are 
serious apprehensions of widespread disor- 
ders on account of this deception. 

—The Grocer’s Bank in this city suspended 
payment Jan. 2d. It is stated that forgeries 
to a large amount have been discovered 
among its securities. S. V. White has been 
appointed receiver. The suspension is the 
result of the failure of J. Lloyd Haigh, 
whose paper the bank held to the amount of 
$100,000. 

—Hon. Abner Hazeltine died at James- 
town, N.Y., December 27th, aged eighty-six. 
He lad been a member of Congress and of 
the State Legislature, and a Judge; was 
deacon in the Congregational church, and 
an ardent and intelligent advocate of the 
Pilgrim faith and polity; he exerted a wide 
influence in its favor. 

—The following compose the new French 
Ministry: De Freycinet, president of the 
council and minister of foreign affairs; M. 
Lepere, minister of the interior and worship ; 
Cazot, keeper of the seals; Magnin, minister 
of finance; General Farre, war; Admiral 
Jauneguiberry, marine; M,. Jules Ferry, 
public instruction; Varroy, works; Tirard, 
commerce; Cocuery, posts and telegraphs. 

—Simultaneously with the request by a 
young lady to be examined at the prelim- 
inary examination for solicitors in London 
an application in writing from another lady 
has been received at one of the Inns of Court 
with reference to the preliminaries for call 
tothe Bar. The applicant has been informed 
that under the regulations of the Inns of 
Court ladies are not allowed to enter as 
students. 

—When Emperer William of Germany 
received the news of the attempt on the life 
cf the Czar of Russia, he became very 
thoughtful, and after remaining silent for 
some minutes he said, in a tone at once 
melancholy and energetic: “If we do not 
change the direction of our policy, if we do 














not think seriously of giving sound instruc 
tion to youth, if we do not give the first 
place to religion, if we only pretend to gov- 
ern by expedients from day to day, our 
thrones will be overturned, and society will 
become a prey to the most terrible events. 
We have no more time to lose, and it will be 
a great misfortune if all the governments 
do not come to an accord in this salutary 
work of repression.” 
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SU , 
for WOMEN & CHILDREN 
Females suffering from pain and weakness wil 
derive great comfort and strength from the 
of Benoon’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Where 
hildreu are afflicted with whooping cough, or. 
dinary coughs or colds or weak as rs, it is th 
one and only treatment they should receive This} 
article contains new medicinal elements such as’! 
is found in no other remedy in the same form. Itj! 
is far superior to common porous plasters, lini 
ents, electrical appliances and other external, 
medies, It relieves pain at once, strengthens 
and cures where other piasters wiil not even re- 
eve. For Lame and Weak Back, Kheuma- 
sm, Kidney Disease and all local aches and 
pains it is also the best known remedy. Ask f 
Benson’s Capcine Plaster and take no other 
old by all ts. Price 25 Cents. 







































Sunday-School Book Case 


—_— 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


One HILL’S FOLDING BOOK CASE, made 
of well-seasoned Black Walnut. Length, 12 feet; 
height, 6 feet. When folded, occupies a space of 
only 2x8 feet. Will hold 600 volumes. Cost 
$100. NEVER BEEN USED. 


ALFRED MORRELL, 
380 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





To Preserve your Teeth 


U x 

oxzy _ Delluc's 
An, Preparations 
S. Biscotine, 

po. (Infant's Food.) 
Su Eat 2 §.P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE © Toilet W , 
CT ENTSOM & Sachets D'Iris, 
SERCO ENA = Elixir of Calisaya, 

NEW -YORK, = Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
OLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, £0., £0. 


BRIGHT EYES, 


The CLEAR SKIN and HEALTHY 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- 
ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC ought 
to induce you to try it. 

Itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY 
regulator, and safest and best 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world, 

All can call and try it FREE. 
Depot 18 Vesey Street. Druggists sel? it. 


















Brooklyn Advertisements. 


The Mcomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with ele ce in shoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of tne feet. Ail should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes, 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ATLWAYS ON BAND 


PILLSBURYW’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other choice brands of flour. 


The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 


received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
ehithine st FA UL and WINTER Gop 
lone and aad temmaeiod eotenl —e 


213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 

















Wedding Receptions 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 
Glase and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton Se; bot, Florupygat and Fulton, 


NY. B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


lew TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be ‘‘ THE 

LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” It is now spending more labor and money than 
ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It se and means to retain 1t by becom- 
ing the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time. by 
keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, 
appealing always t» the best intelli and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879-’80.—Extraordinary Offers. 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with ite friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpa-s- 
ing in liberality any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in cailing 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’Ss ENCYCLOP2ZDIA, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the Peopie, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
six containing several thousand topics not found in the original work, besides additional 
treatment of many there presented. This portion is d ed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natura! deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entire twenty volumes are completed which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 

or $12.—THE LIPRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 

in cloth, and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 t+ ars, 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols. as above, and ten 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For $27.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vois., as above, and twenty 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For $26.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 2 vols, as above, and THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE 2 years, 

The books will in al. cases be sent by mail, express or o'berwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at his experse, but with no charge for packing. Westall begin sending them in the 
oréer in whicn subscriptions have been received on the Ist of January, 1880, when certainly 
five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall send thenceforward as subscribers 


may direct. 
A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 
Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


TSE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subecriber’s expense for freight. or deliver in 
New Y5rk City free. Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Iliustrated Dictionary, bound in 
pene nat ee of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any 
one remitting:: 

$10 for, Tm five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 

, or 
$15 fora slagie five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY., or one year’s subscription to THE DAILY, or 
$30 fora single three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY 1 RIBUNE. 
. For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mail to any part of the United 
tates. : 


Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00; THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 

SEMI-WEEK LY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Single Copy, 1 year.... ......... ..... 82 00 
Five Copies. 1 year, each............ 250 Five Copies, 1 year,each........ 150 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each............. 200 Ten Copies, 1 year, each..... ..... 


1 
And 1 free copy for every 10 subscribers. And 1 tree copy for every 10 subscribers. 


When the fact is considered that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. both io the quantity and the 
quality of its reading matter, is the equa! of any and the superior of most of the $3 and $4 
literary and religious pa and that ThE SEMI-WEEKLY cootains twice as much reading 
matter every week as E WEEKLY, this reauction in price is one of the most notable 
instances of journalistic enterprise. 

Remittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post Office Order. or in Registered 


Letter. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


—is owing to their RELIABILITY, 

SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 44 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 







32 Calibre, 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 
required it should be 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS.” reliable. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Genera! Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 
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EFFECTS OF CATARRH IN THE SYSTEM, 


Catarrh, in ordinary circumstances, whether brought on by climatic or aeci- 
dental! causes, is not by any means difficult to cure in healthy persons, provided 
roper treatment is commenced before the disease has obtained a firm hold. But 
in cases where the patient has, either from hereditary predisposition or direct 
irregularity, a tainted diathesis, Catarrh appears in its worst form and assumes a 
phase of the most dang rous character, requiring the most careful and scientific 
management. In these cases the disease is not confined to the linings of the inter- 
ior of the Nose, but extends to the Ethmoid bones, which, forming the Nove, are 
like filagree in their delicate construction, and as thin as an egg-shell. The de- 
composition of these bones, and consequent falling iu of the Nose, is one of the 
most painful and hideous pictures that humanity cau show us the result of neglect- 
ing this repulsive disease, The membranous lining of the Nose lies close to the 
Ethmoid bones with-ali their network of nerves and blood-vessels, and when in- 
fiamed such is the vitaiity that tne circulation of biood is increased to three times 
its normal condition, the iuflammatiou extending to the Ethmoid vones, ulcers 
are formed that Bg haan through the entire cartilages, the bone becoming 





necrosed, the acrid aiscuarges assume a frightful fetid character, and, in scrofu- 
lous cases, almost unbearable, the patient often, from injury of his own sense of 
smell, being unable to comprgkenud the terrible extent of this efuvium in its 
loat »someness to others. Toe memb: ane then becomes thickened bys continuous 
inflammation, albuminous deposi's become mixed with the discharge, resulting in 
destruction and absorption of the Nasal Bores. 

BRONCHITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE BRONCHIAL TUBES. 

- This disease is so closely connected 
with Catarrh that it may be truly 
H R 0 A T described asa branch of that disease, 
‘nly modified and changed by the 
nature and organization of the parts 
affected, Cutarrh being confined to the interior of the Nose, while Bronchitis af- 
fects the small pipes entering into the lungs, known as the Bronchial Tubes. 
Where this disease obtains its worst charac er, tumors grow up like mushrooms, 
creating inflammatory adh-sions and discharge of offensive matter from_the 
throat, extending through the Eustachian Tube to the ear, which becomes affect- 
ed. The absorption of the tuberculous matter is very dangerous and frequently 
results in Pulmonary Consumption and Death. 
r sy “ 
TO THE READER. 

Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal 
to mankind than all the fevers and other ailments we know of? or the millions 
of people that labor under it? Many often are unconscious of its ravages until 
the disch.rge from the throat and nose bring it painfully home to them, in. the 
ineffective efforts to cough and expectorate the offensive matter. Can anything 
be more disgusting to the on-looker than this spectacle! Yet none are so frequent. 
You will find it in every street-car, inevery public conveyance. This is oniy the 
beginning of the disease. It requires instant scientific treatment. From the 
delicate organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose; nothing but 
the most decided measures will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady. 
There must be no neglect. 


CATARRH «? AMERICANS 


There are few’among Americans who do not know b 
symptoms of this disease, and upon many it has fasten itself with a tenacity 





experience some of the 


which defies the skill of the ordinary physician. The“ —- "and spitting 
for which Americans are sometimes ridiculed by foreigners are due to this dis- 
ease, produced by the peculiarly changeable nature of our climate on account of 
which colds are contracted, and settle in the head and pass thence to the throat 
and lungs. 


ADVICE THAT SHOULD BE HEEDED. 
DO NOT USE NOSTRUMS. 


Rev WM. ANDERSON, Fordham. New York, writing to a friend in Andover, 
Mass., says of Colds’ Catarrh Treatment: . ‘ 

I would advise you to write to Rev. T. P. Childs, Taey, Ohio. His remedy 
you can rely on; and, if you can be relieved by medication, his remedy will afford 
you certain relief. It is the only reliable treatment for catarrh I have known. 
Do not use those nostrums advertised unless your physician can recommend them. 
They seriously injure the healthy parts. Rev. T. P. Childs’ remedy is indorsed 
by three physicians in his town. Yours truly, WM. ANDERSON. 





THE ENTIRE FAMILY OF A MISSIONARY CURED. 
Childs’ Treatment all it Professes to be. 


Rev. Thomas Allen, now residing in Dayton, Ohio, after twelve years’ service 
in India, accepted the position of District Secretary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union for Ohio and West Virginia. The entire family contracted catarrh 
in its worst form while ia India. Their wonderful cure Mr. Allen relates himself. 
Mr. Allen has a wide reputation, and the cure of such prominent men is worthy 
the attention of all the afflicted. 1 453 

Rey. THomas ALLEN, District Secretary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, sends us the following: 

Dr. Cu1tps—Dear Brother: This is to certify that I have used your Catarrh 
Specific and Uold Air inhaling Balm in my family with the most beneficial! 
results. Myson, now in Madison Uniyersity, New York, was so badly afflicted 
with Catarrh I feared for a time that he was incurable, and when I applied to 

ou for medicine my hope was faint. It acted speedily and efficiently, and I 
yehleve saved him from an early grave. He is now perfectly cured. My wife, 
who had become very much reduced by a residence in Farther India as a mission- 
ary, bas derived great pen: fit from bag Inhaling Balm.’ I can most heartily 
commend these medicines to the afflicted, believing they are all they profess to be. 


Truly your brother, THOMAS ALLEN. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon the following testimonial. Dr. Fairfield 
is well known all over the United States as a man of high standing, learning and 
great eloquence in the pulpit. He is at present the Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Prior to the use of Childs’ Catarrh Specific he had 
entirely lost the use of his voice, and was comperlied to suspend bis daily lectures. 
The fact that Childs’ Catarrh Specific resto so prominent a man to usefulness 
and health should convince the most skeptical that their cases are not hopeless. 


CAN LECTURE DAILY. 


CHILDS’ CATARRH TREATMENT THE TRUE THEORY. 


Rev. T. P. Cartps—Dear Sir: I thipk you have the true theory and practice 
for cure of Nasal Catarrh, and also for the treatment of the respiratory organs. 
My throat is now so well restored that I lecture daily without any difficulty, 
and find no difficulty whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my 
Dame for t t of others. 

we mea to very truly, E. B, Farrrre.p, D.D., LL.D. 


A LEADING OHIO JUDCE CURED. 
A THOUSAND THANKS FOR CHILDS’ TREATMENT. 


Juper J. Coutett, of Lima, O., writes: “ You will remember how terribiy 
Catarrh bad taken hold upon me. Now [ am cured; head free; air-passages aj 
open, and breathing natural. I express to you again what I said in a recent let. 
ter, ‘A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy and so very cheap.’” 


Childs Catarrh Treatment 


HAS STOODTHE TEST OF YEARS. 


In twelve years? practice 45,000 Catarrh Sufferers have applied for relief, and 
thousands of testimoniais have been received trom all parts of the country. 





My Experience with Catarrh. 


Eighteen years of terrible headache, 
disgusting nasal discharges, dryness of 
the throat, agute bronchitis, coughing, 
soreness of the Inngs, raising bloody 
mucus, and even night sweats, incapa- 
citating me for my professional duties, 
and bringing me to the verge of the 
grave—ALL were caused by. and the 
results of NASAL CaTARRH. After 
speuding hundreds of dolla.s and ob- 
taining no relief, | compounded my 
CATARRH SPECIFIC AND COLD Arr In- 
HALING BALM and wrought upon my- 

self a wonderful cure. Now I can 
~ breathe freely in any atmosphere. At 
the calls of numerous friends [ have 
given my cure to the public, and have 
now thousands of patier.ts in all parts 
of the country, and tnere are thousands 
rm: of bappy men and women whose suf- 

feriugs | have relieved. My cure is 
. ZB certain, thorough and perfect, and is 
SS S S \ indorsed by EVERY PHYSICIAN who has 
examined it. If Ican relieve wy teslow-beings as 1 bave been relieved of this 
loathsome disease, which makes the possessor at once disgusting to himself and 
others, I shail be satisfied, and feel that I have done my littie toward removing 
the ills of mankind. T. P. CHILDS. 


A LADY IN MASSACHUSETTS CURED. 


Rev. T. P. Ca1tps—Dear Sir: I have suffered from a severe congh most of the 
time for the past four years. Physicians have told me it was caused by chronic 
inflammation of the bronchial tubes. I procured some of your Cold Air Inhaling 
Balm, with other medicines, about the middle of last January, and have used it 
since with most satisfactory results. I have not been so nearly free from a cough 
during the past four years as I am at this present time, and the result is wholly 
due tothe use of your balm, which I heartily recommend to that large class of 
invalids who have consumptive tendencies. 

Very respectfully yours, Mrs. J. H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass. 


HORRIBLE SUFFERING OF A RESIDENT OF TEXAS. 


e One of the most terrible cases of Catarrh we have had in our practice was that 
of W. 8. Sandel, of Willis, Montgomery County, Texas. He says: 

In 1873 [ was attacked with Catarrh, slight at first, but it gradually grew worse 
and worse. In the spring of 1877 the disease assumed a new form; my mouth and 
throat were attacked, ulcers were formed, and soon the ulva was all eaten away, 
and large sores through the posterior nares. My condition was now not only de- 
plorable, but apparently hopeless. Large quantities of very offensive mutter 
were discharged rom the nostrils and throat; and for days together I could take 
no food but spoon victuals. I knew of no remedy, and the doctors could give me 
no relief or advice. My sufferings were intense, and distraction of mind was 
added to my physical sufferings. - 

After three months use of our treatment he reported a radical change for the 
better, and again in a recent letter he says: ‘‘ I AM ENTIRELY CURED; ali the hor- 
rible disease entirely removed.” 





A LADY IN DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


More than a year ago I used your Catarrh remedies with almost untold benefit 
to myself. I prize your remedies more than I can tell you, and can with all my 
heart indorse your treatment. I would not for worlds go back to the discom- 
fort and misery and dismal prospects for the future with which I was surrounded 
before I tried your treatment. 

Respectfully yours, Mrs. E. P. Hooker, Defiance, Ohio. 


Pastor in New Jersey Does Not Regret the Cost. 

I do not regret the money it cost in using your medicine. 
recommend your treatment. 

Yours, E. J. Lipprncott, Clarksboro, Gloucester County, N. J. 


I can heartily 


Pastor of Methodist Church Cured. 


_ _Your treatment cured me; your inhalers are excellent. This is the only rad- 
ical cure I have ever found. 
E. 8. MARTIN, Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon, Pa. 


WOMEN THE MOST GRATEFUL. 


I have several thousand letters from grateful women all over the country. 
Their sedentary habits and close corfinement in our heated houses make them 
very susceptible to this disease. Foul breath in a woman is dreadful, and it almost 
always arises from Catarrh or ite baveful attendants. But pure, sweet breath can 
be obtained by the cure of the Catarrh that causes it. 


MINISTERS, LAWYERS, TEACHERS, 


Who are constantly using their voice, should be watchful of the first approaches 
of Catarrh. After the dreadful suffering through which I passed, I can not too 
strougly urge upon my brotber speakers the necessity of care If Catarrh has ob- 
taiued a hold, send at once and obtain my CATARRH SpEcrFic, and commence the 
treatment at once. You may save yourself years of agony. 


HOMETREATMENT 


Unlike a patent medicine, or the many so-called Catarrh cures advertised 
CHILD's CATARRH TREATMENT must be adapted to the wants and constitutional 
needs of each individual patieat. A knowledge of thisis of the first importance, 
end of this we make a special study. We use in our treatment the best instru- 
ments, nicely adapted to the skillful treatment of this disease, and yet so simple 
that the patient can use them with perfect safety and without pain. 

Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, or for the diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, can 

be taken at home, with perfect ease and safety, by the patient. No expense need 
be entailed beyond the vost of the medicine. 
J. H. Green, M.D., a physician of twenty years’ general and special practice is 
now associated in the business, and will pay specie! attention to all diseases of the 
Upper Air Passages and to Affections of the Ears, and will prescribe where consti- 
tutional treatment is necessary. 


Send a three.cent stamp and obtain the facts and expense of this treatment. 
Say you saw this in the Christian Union. Address 


T. P. CHILDS & CO., Proprietors, 








. TROY, OHIO. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 








TRADE 
MARK, 


Specialty for 30 Years! 
FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


OF EVERY DESRIPTION. 
[= Pure and Reliable Fabrics Only. 
Samples and prices by mai! on application. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


“The Linen Store,”’ 
845 Broadway. New York. 


MINTONS:xssc:re» TILES, 


Also the CAMPBELL BRICK AND TILE C®0.’8 
Encaustic and Plain Fioor Tiles, Hearths, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE U. 8. 

T. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York. 
Also Art Pottery, Painted Piacques, Terra 
Cotta, etc., etc. 








B. W. MERRIAM & CO.,. 


577 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, &c. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


French and German Looking-Glass Plates, 
AT LUWEST PRICES. 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis, Frizzetts, Invisible 
Top P.eces, Wigs, 
Jewelry, ete., ete., will 
save both timeand moyey 
by calling at our Estab 
usbment, or by sending 
for our tatest fliustrated 
Catalogue, which is mall- 
ed free. Acdress, 
HAUSSER & €0., 
3v0 Grand St., 

York. 
tz Goods sent C. O. D., with 
“A privilege of examination, 
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And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 
{80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


LETTER 
FILE. 


Contents can at any time be taken 
from and returned to the file without 
mutilation. Letters, Invoices, or other 
Papers may be filed alphabetically, by 
date, number, subject, or in almost any 
manner desired. Useful in every busi- 
ness or profession, and in every house- 
hold. Saves time, labor and temper. 

Our Cabinet System of Letter Filing 
is the most complete, simple and eco- 
nomical yet devised. 

Tilustrated Circulars on request. 


Brower Brothers, 


STATIONERS, 


293 & 295 Breadway, New York, 








WINCHESTER’ 


COUGH CORDIAL, 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made, 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH, 


IN CASES OF 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Upon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought and 
care been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have been incessantly 
experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. We assert 
it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An assertion which experience 
will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations 
in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as any other 
that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be responsible for 
every hair’s-breadth in which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, gentle, 
soothing expectorant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives. 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give prompt relief even 
when every other means has be »n tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & C0., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


0 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


BECIN THE NEW YEAR RICHT! 


BY SUBSCRIBING FOR 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR for 1880 


This is the best Illustrated Fashion and Family Journal published in the world, and costs 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


a trifle over EIGHT CENTS A MONTH, and contains information about just what 
is and is to be in the worid of Fashion. 

ANDREWS’ BAZAR devotes ample space each month to Hints on Home Dressmaking, 
whicb alone make it invaluable to every mother in the land. Lovers of Refined and Elevated 
Literature will find in its columns an admirable banquet, chaste and caretully select-d, the 
contributions of tne most eminent writers of this and foreign countries. Tbe wonthly article, 
“ Iltustrated Needlework,” presents a pertect compendium of practical information as to the 
manufacture of the most exquisite embruideries and laces, giving in each issue new designs 
so clearly explained that they can easily be reproduced. From Paris, Berlin and London 
abie correspordents make monthiy contributions to its columns. H»5gienic and Scientific 
Information of sterling worth and importance is carefully collated from the best available 
sources. The * New York Trade Notes” of ANDREWS’ BAZAR are an inside view of this tbe 
great market of ibe continent, and present an absolutely exact statement of what goods are 
desirable and what are not, with retail quotations compiled with care, thus making this 
journal indispensable to every merchant who desires to keep fully posted on all matters 
relating to his trade. 

The Little FolKs will find ANDREWs’ BAZAR just the paper to meet their wants, con- 
taining, as it always does, fresh and original stories written ym eed forthem. “Turtle 
Tracks,’ our funny column, is always filled with bon mots of delicious flavor, and is exten- 
sively quoted by every journal in the land which caters to this growing taste of the American 
people. In short, ANDREWS’ BAZAR occupies in journalism a field at once unique, practical, 
and entirely its own. 




















SIX YEARS OLD! 


Six years ago ANDREWS’ BAZAR was launched upon the “sea of literature.” Its superla- 
tive merits, nized from the start, have placed it in the front rank above and far beyond 
any of ite competitors. Six years ago unknown, and to-day each issue is mailed to thousand 
of post-offices. and is welcomed in tens of thousands of bumes. Its proprietor, ambitious and 
unresting in its determination to make ANDREWS’ BAZAR an absolute necessity to every lady 
on this continent, pledges himself to spare neither expense nor time to secure a constant suc- 
cession of startling and briiliant surprises for his readers. 


A PRESENT TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Every subscriber to ANDREWS’ BAZAR for 1880, RENEWALS and new subscribers alike, will 
presented, free, with FIFTY CENTS WORTH OF ANDREWS’ BAZAR PAT- 
TRIAL Baron have just been awarded the Bronze Medal at the CINCINNATI INDUS- 
TRIAL POSITION, the highest award of the association over all competitors. 


OUR GRAND NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 


Every New Yearly Subscriber who begins with the Jap uery Mun ber will be presented 
free, witha MAGNIFICENT AND GIGANTIC SUPPLEMENT SHEET, 38x 46 
inches in size, containing nseful and practical iliustrations of Fancy Letters and Monograms 
for Marking Clothing, Bed and Table Linen ; Designs for Making Laces, for Flannel Emoroid- 
eries, for Worsted Work, and for Paintiog on China, Silk and Satin, and each so clearly and 
plainiy pictured that it can be cut from the sheet and used as a pattern without destroying 
any other, and is accompanied with full and careful directions. These designs, if furnished 
by 5 ayer Sh pee = Ten Dollars. 4 
— This sheet will not be given with sample copies of January number, being positivel 
reserved for New Yearly Ts. ” d shy mr 4 
Remember, the Subscription Pric) of ANDREWS’ BAZAR is only One Dollar 
per annum, and reg caper iver gets a present of Fifty Cents worth of Patterns, 
2" Sivgie copies, 0c. For sale by Newsdealers everywhere. Sainp’e copies mailed to 
any address upon receipt of 10c. 
CANVASSERS can make more money working for ANDREWS’ BAZAR than for oy 
dozen otber pepess ublished in America! Senda 3c. stamp for our Illustrated Hand-boo 
and Premium List for 1880. Address, 


W. R. ANDREWS, Publisher, 





Tribune Batlding, New York ; or 171 W. Fourth St,, Cincinnati, 0. 
Please state m what paper you saw this advertisement. 


___ EDUCATIONAL 


. 
AMERICAB & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famiines going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can aiso be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 

Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 
TEACHERS, 


Bt 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. Al) skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. 8CHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Hast lth 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 














ANTED.—A Lady, experienced in Tesching, 

would like temporary occupation for the re- 
ma!nder of the winter or of the schol year. For 
refe.ences, &c., address Miss C., Coristian Union 
Office, N.Y. City. 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty aod healthful- 


ness. Careful a attention. Pupils fitted for 
apy class in College. Rev. ALFRa&D C. ROE. 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

and Oratory, 1416 and 14:8 Chestnut ct.. Pbila- 
aelpnia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and cegrees. 
19 teachers and lecturers. Specialists in all < de- 
partments. Conversational cu'turea feature. Term 
opens Dec. ist. Afternoon class now forming. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 





Arras RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, A Coll and Halls. Send 


for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &t., N.Y 


A WONDEFUL INVENTION, 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cts. a year, 
is indeed « grand thing. it isa newspaper forthe 
boys and giris. It is sure tointerest everyone. It 
is Gevoted to self-education and new ideas and the 
doings of our really great mea and women. 
full of instruction and is deciared by old and 
ered to be the b-st paper that enters the house. 

t gives out questions and presents prizes f ir the 
best answers, best writing,drawing, etc. It should 
be in every house where there are children. It 
deals with the practica! things of hfe in the Jacob 
Abbott way. Its readers .will become anconsci- 
ously well informed ona thvusand subjects that 
are treated of nowhere else io fact this paver 
is specially fitted ter the children, as the « rdinary 
newspeper is fitted for men and women. To show 
how popular it is, one agent visited 146 families. 
and 132 subscribed. And, besides, this paper is 
pure as gold. There are many that are justly to be 
dreaded; they are aimost as fatal as a bullet. 
Parents, teachers, send for the COMPANION, as a 
present. We guarantee you wii! consider it worth 
tenfold the price. sll book and paper agents 
send us agreen stamp for sample, It will Pay 
them to take subscribers. Teachers wh send thei 
hame will receive a copy tree. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren St., N.Y. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 


























L| 50,000 FARMS! (A 








NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 








$2.50 per Acre and Upward! | DI 


On the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. 3,000,000 
Acres for Sale in the 
GOLDEN BELT. 
are edi. When 








St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 





















20 to 50 bushels; Corn 
40 to 100 bush. per acre, 
No Manure needed. 
Good climate, pure water 
fine achools, churches, — 
and good society. Railroad and market facilities excel- 
lent. Maps and full information FREE. Address 
S.Gr ‘ORE, Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Foxy Churches, known to the public since 
sh, made nt * THE MENKELY BELL 
KF DRY ” West TROY,N.Y. New Patent 
M t é log free. No Aoencies. 





















ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 
oT __ ‘Sunday - School 
RN ROL é& Lecture Room 
> aay Settees, Black 
am Boards, &c. Sla- 
tea Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 


JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 
Illustrated Circular sent on pplication. 

























